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Emergency Note 


HIS book was inspired by Mr. Churchill’s declara- 

tion on the Atlantic Charter, and it was composed 

also immediately after it, but due to the delay of the 
press it could not be brought out at that psychological 
moment though most of the topics under its survey are 
not likely to lose their interest so readily as the title of 
the book might suggest. Things have been changing so 
rapidly in all fields of action that it is difficult to keep 
pace with them. The release of the leading political 
prisoners in India, the retreat of the Germans from the 
Russian front, the victories of the British in Africa, the 
declaration of war in the Pacific—all are indeed most 
sensational news of the day. Our readers while going 
through this book will note with interest that some of 
these great events were already forecast by us—particu- 
larly the retreat of the Germans and the aggression of 
the Japanese. A few of the other forecasts are yet to 
come true. Though we feel that India is most unpro- 
tected and our war efforts have not been hitherto as 
they should have been, yet we can offer a reasonable 
assurance to our readers that Japan cannot proceed a 
step beyond Singapore or beyond Indo-Burma frontiers 
whatever may have been her recent achievements in 
the Pacific over the American or the British fleets or 
whatever sporadic air raids she might carry on in future 
even in some of the nearest sea ports or cities of our 
country. We have already witnessed her impotent feats 
in China for so many years, and we believe sincerely that 
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Singapore will stand as the most invincible bulwark in 
the Far East as Gibralter and Suez have been standing 
in the Far West. But we would at the same time warn 
our readers not to bank so much onthe retreat of the 
Germans from the Russian front. Who knows if this 
retreat with all the real reverses and heavy losses at its 
back may not be turned into good account by the enemy 
against the Allies as it was once done in Finland or in 
France or even in Greece? Who knows if the enemy 
will not make another desperate attempt to rope Spain 
and Turkey to try the same old vicious policy of encircle- 
ment by breaking through the Caucasus or bottling up 
the Mediterranean? Though we know that Turkey 
will not yield so easily as Thailand or Spain will not 
so eagerly jump into the fire as Italy yet it will not 
be advisable for the Allies to give the enemy any long 
rope in the Middle East. Hitler might be now thinking 
of Napoleon’s strategy, namely, to push into the Middle or 
South East to save,the impossibility of his advance or the 
disgrace of his defeat on the Russian front. If he is 
really serious about this move, as it appears from his 
latest conspiracy with his first lieutenants and other newly 
enslaved vassals of Europe, it is advisable for the Allies 
to take immediate precaution lest Suez and Gibralter 
should be exposed as Singapore has been done to surprise 
assaults, by the Japanese. So far, the Caucasus is. con- 
cerned, it is practically impossible for the enemy to 
penetrate now against such a heavy mobilisation of the 
British army. But then, who knows, Japan may not be 
risking her all to break through the Singapore base in 
order to tempt Britain to divert most of her forces to 
the Pacific and offer a chance to the Axis partners to 
venture more easily into the Mediterranean and further 
East ? It would then be really a great psychological 
moment for Britain to choose between the two fronts of 
our country-—the North-West and the North East—and 
balance the defence on both sides to prevent any further 
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advance of the enemy. The best thing would be at the 
present or in a future crisis to open a new Russian front 
in the Pacific and another ‘Turkish front in the Mediter- 
ranean and also to maintain a regular contact with China 
against the enemy. Without these strategies we fear, 
India’s position would not be very secure inspite of our 
best will and preparation for the emergency. 


We can safely assure our readers that there cannot 
be any invasion of Britain in near future, and ifit ever 
happens, we would consider that Hitler has put another 
nail on his own coffin. Hitler might be banking too 
much on his Mediterranean scheme or On his Atlantic sub- 
marine campaign, but so long America can supply the 
bombers and also battleships, there is absolutely no possibi- 
lity of any such crisis. In our opinion, the victory can be 
won only by the bombers and the U-boats. The navy, 
the army and all other forces are impotent before the 
raiding aircrafts and the treacherous sub-marines. It is, 
therefore, an imperative need of the moment to strengthen 
the air force and multiply the U-boats. There is probably - 
no country in the world whichis richer or more skilled 
than America in the production of the weapons of war, 
and hence, if she speeds up the work and Britain and 
Russia can take due advantage of it, there is no power 
on earth that can really defeat the Allies. India is no 
less rich than America at least in raw material, but what 
efforts have been so far made to utilize it? It isa pity 
that while the conflagration of war has been spreading. 
from the Far West to the Far East the Indians have been’ 
quarrelling over petty issues amongst themselves, and 
the Government, too, has been sleeping quietly over the. 
quarrel, instead of organising any proper defence of their 
country either by increasing the Air Force or enlarging the. 
Army or strengthening the Navy to the same extent as the 
enemy had been arming himself secretly either in Europe: 
or in the Pacific. There is no wisdom or valour in making. 
oneself defenceless and offering temptations to the enemy 
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to take an advantage of the situation. That is why, 
probably Rajagopalachariar, Nehru, Satyamurti and all 
other political leaders are now realising the necessity of 
violence against the common enemy of democracy and 
freedom, and Mahatma Gandhi by his profound silence is 
acquiescing toit. But is it really too late to organise 
a vigorous and formidable defence against the immediate 
aggression of Japan and the future advance of the Nazis ? 
Herein lies the propriety of our ‘ plain talks’ to Britain 
and the justification of our appeal to our own country- 
men to forget all communal, racial and other differences 
in order to save our motherland from a great crisis. 
But would the British Government listen to our plain 
talks and grant the necessary appeal? Does the latest 
speech of Mr. Amery, delivered at the luncheon given by 
the Overseas League to the officers of the Indian Overseas 
House, offer any indication of that benign prospect of 
deliverance to India? If it were so, how is it thata 
man like Jawaharlal Nehru could speak so painfully as 
he did the other day in reply to Mr. Amery : 
** Tam not interested in the repeated performances 
of Mr. Amery onthe public stage repeating the same 
thing ad nauseum. My only answer to him and to the 
British Government isin the words of Oliver Crom- 
well quoted by Mr. Amery in the House of Commons, 
“We have had enough of you. Get out ?” 


But mere words and speeches cannot solve our pro- 
blem. They cannot really heal the wound if it is too 
deep for tears. Britain knows quite well that Indian has 
been her slave for such long years, and she has nothing 
left with her now toregain her freedom unless her master 
sets her free. If this great war is not a war of only 
the Capitalist or Imperialist powers of the world, if 
Britain and America are really fighting for democracy, 
and if above all, Russia can claim them for her true 
allies, we do not know how India’s deliverance can be 
postponed even by a day on any noble pretext when 
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Britain knows quite well that India shall prove faithful 
to her as she has already done on so many occasions 
in the past, in draining out all her resources to overcome 
the common enemy of mankind. 


But there isa shrewd suspicion in the Indian mind 
that the attitude of the British Government towards India 
even at this crisis is not very friendly or does not promise 
her immediate deliverance. Mark what Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad said while addressing a mass meeting at 
Choupatti, Bombay, onthe 19th December : 


“The issue before the Congress to-day is not one of 
violence vs. non-violence. The main obstacle is the 
British Government’s attitude towards India; unless 
that attitude is changed, there can be no change in 
our attitude. No self-respecting Indian can think 
of changing his attitude in the face of the intransi- 
gent attitude of the British Government. During the 
last fifteen months the world had seen vast changes, 
which had not taken place in the history of the 
world for centuries, but our position had not changed. 
We are where we were fifteen months ago. When 
we were arrested, we were not sorry about it, and 
now that we have been released, we are not happy 
about it either. When we decided on the course 
of courting jail, we did not do so for the purpose 
of getting the jail gates open, but we did so, with a 
view to getting the greater jail gate, that is, India, 
to be opened, namely, the freedom of the country. 


“The Congress position has been and is absolutely 
clear. We are meeting at Bardoli on December 23. 
This meeting will afford us an opportunity of meeting 
our great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, and discussing 
with him the situation in all its aspects. Meanwhile, 
Icannot be expected to say anything definite or 
categorical as to what our next step should be. 
Nevertheless, I want to remind you of the position 
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the Congress had taken up fifteen months ago. The 
question of violence and non-violence has been dis- 
cussed so often that it does not require any further 


clarification. We all know what Mahatma Gandhi's 


position in this respect is. The Working Committee 
defined its attitude on this question in what is called 
the Wardha statement. That position has not changed 
and it remains. 


“JT would like to make it clear that it is not the issue 


¢ 


of violence or non-violence that has prevented the 
Congress from participating in the war. What has 
really prevented the Congress from co-operation is the 
attitude of the British Government towards India’s 
demand for ‘reedom. You will remember that in 
September, 1939, the Congress demanded from the 
British Government a declaration oftheir war aims. 
The Government failed to meet our demand, but 
still the Congress made yet another offer by our Poona 
resolution, which definitely declared that the Congress 
would co-operate in the war, provided the British 
Government climbed down from their insolent attitude 
towards India. 


It is well-known what the British Government’s 
reply was. It was the August offer made by the 
Viceroy which left us with two alternatives, cither 
slavishly to obey the behests of the British Govern- 
ment orto resist the British Government’s efforts to 
drag India into the war. Consistent with honour, 


the self-respect and policy of the Congress, the 


Congress decided to resist, and at Bombay passed a 
resolution requesting Mahatma Gandhi to give the 
correct lead. 


The position, as stated above, clearly shows that the 
real stumbling-block in the way of any settlement 


_ between the Congress and the British Government is 
the intransigent attitude of the British Government 
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'  JTtisup to the British Government to change this 
attitude, if they want the co-operation of the 
Congress.” 

The Daily Herald of London also seems to believe 
that solution of the Indian problem would positively con- 
tribute to the winning of the War. Mark what it says 
ina leading article of its Friday’s issue on the 19th of 
December : 


‘* The skeleton in Britain’s cupboard is the inability of 

British statesmanship so far to reach an agreement with 
the Indian political leaders. Some British statesmen 
have taken refuge from their consciences in the ex- 
cuse that since Indian political leaders cannot agree 
among themselves, Britain has no cause for shame. 
That tale does not distract the eye from the grin of 
the skeleton. Britain rules India. Britain claims to 
be India’s guide and guardian. And for Britain to 
dodge her responsibilities while retaining her rule is 
Pharasic and contemptible evasion. 


** We want India on our side not merely detesting our 

enemies as Gandhi and Nehru detest them; not 
merely hoping, we shall win but helping us to win, 
fighting, thinking, and working with us.’ 


“ A-resolution of the issue will contribute incalculably 
to the winning of the war. Incalculably, too, our 
efforts will be clogged if no solution is forthcoming. 
This is not merely a strategical question, though 
God knows, the Japanese advances make the strate- 
gical aspect real enough: It is also a question closely 
relevant to political warfare and propaganda. 


“If Britain can secure absolute co-operation of India, 
if she can truly claim that the country is a conten- 
ted and whole-hearted collaborator, she will immedi- 
ately enhance her prestige, inspire her friends, and 
deprive her enemies of a rich subject for sneering 
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propaganda. But expediency is not the sole ground 
for action. Justice is the proper and prior motive. 
We are fighting the war for justice and to establish 
the freedom of peoples. Our shield is tarnished by 
our present relationship with India. The leaders of 
India are not satisfied with any of the policies we 
have given them so far—that they will be admitted 
within a measurable time to full partnership and 
nationhood. Instead of deploring their distrust, we 
must try to remove it. That we shall never do by 
telling them to settle their own differences and talk 
to us afterwards. The chief difference is that which 
exists between India and the ruling power. Nothing 
could more easily deal with the Indian dispute than 
a generous gesture from Britain. 


** It is excellent news that the Labour Party has decided 
to emphasise its anxiety about the Indian issue. More 
than one solution has been proposed. Most of them 

_ bristle with difficulties. But if we cannot boldly 
face such difficulties-as these, our claim to be able 
to lead the post-war world into decent ways of living 
will be hard to justify. Above all, it is intolerable 
that the British Government should treat the Indian 
problem with limp and shoulder shrugging resignation, 
which has marked its attitude in recent months. 
Labour by demanding action enlists the sympathy, 
not only of its own: supporters, but of active men 
and women in every party.” 


Nobody can deny that Japan is our immediate enemy 
as she has already invaded the eastern gates of our 
country. It is foolish to think that Japan being one of 
the oriental countries is likely to prove more friendly 
or accommodating to our land if she ever succeeds in 
setting her foot in the Indian soil. We must not forget 
that China is also an oriental country, but what ruth- 
less ravages she has suffered in the hands of Japan 
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during the last five or six years! We must remember 
also that Japan is but one of the agents of the same Nazi 
monster, the same Fascist blood-hound, and the same 
eternal enemy to Soviet Russia, who is now an_ ally to 
Britain and America and who has always been the idol 
of the victims of tyranny, bondage and exploitation. If 
Britain and America really stand for democracy and if 
they hold out a genuine prospect of independence to India, 
itis high time for Mahatma Gandhi and all the four 
hundred million souls of our country to bend all their 
resources, all their energies, to meet the aggressors in the 
East and the West, not with non-violence nor with satya- 
graha but with the same destructive engines as Hitler 
has let loose in Europe and Nippon has done in the 
Pacific, to rob the world of its peace. But at the same 
time, Britain also must wake up and do her duty. 
We are tempted to quote here a few words from the 
editorial comments of the Tribune of the 16th November 
which have rung the clarion call of India as well as of 
Britain to join hands in the tragic crisis to redeem both 
the countries, and, in fact, the whole world from a 
great calamity. Mark how the words ring: 


“If the boom of guns in Malaya does not waken 
the bureaucracy from its somnolence then a situation 
will be created that will prove disastrous both for 
India and Britain. Itis no use asking Indians what 
will happen if Britain is defeated. That question — 
only causes exasperation, and puts salt on the wounds 
of India. If India does not feel strong to-day, is 
that not due to the short-sighted and distrustful policy 
pursued by the bureaucracy ? © Were not Indians 
denied their legitimate share in the defence of their _ 
country ? Was not the development of a national 
navy and air force for long neglected? ‘Though 
the armies all over the world had been mechanised, 
no steps were taken to set up motor car or aeroplane 
factories in India. For this criminal negligence the 
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bureaucracy will have one day to answer at the bar 
of public opinion, Itis said that a Nazi or Japanese 
victory will. wreck India’s hopes of freedom. That 
is undoubtedly true, and that is precisely why, 
Mahatma Gandhi has avoided hampering the Gov- 
ernment’s war effort. But will British victory mean 
the fulfilment of India’s hopes of freedom? This is 
the question that India asks, and to this question 
no straightforward answer has been vouchsafed by 
Britain. Undoubtedly some promises have been held 
out to India, but the past history has shown that 
these promises are not always honoured. That is 
why, even men like Pandit Kunzru, whom even their 
worst detractors cannot accuse of being extremists 
and irreconcilables, openly declare that Britain has 
no desire to part with power. Mr. Churchill’s deli- 
berate exclusion of India from the benefit of the 
Atlantic Charter and Mr. Amery’s speeches have 
only created feelings of despondency in India. 


* British defeat will not help India. The fall of 
Britain will not take India nearer to her goal even 
by an inch. Britain also should remember that she 
has nothing to lose but everything to gain by break- 
ing the bonds of India. A free Iudia will be a tower 
of strength to her. But should India unfortunately 
fall into the hands of the aggressor, not only will 
the ‘* brightest jewel’? in the British crown disappear, 
but the British will virtually be turned out of India 
by the aggressor. Therefore, «ven self-interest should 
persuade Britain to appease India. For the appease- 
ment of India three things are necessary, First, an 
unequivocal declaration should be made that after 
the war India will enjoy the fullest measure of 
freedom ; secondly, a national Government should 
immediately be set up, and thirdly, the bureaucracy 
should give up the game of setting up the minorities 
against the majorities. This game, if it helps in 
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weakening the national movement, equally weakens 
the united India front, the organisation of which is 
essential to-day when the enemy is virtually knocking 
at India’s gates. It should also be remembered that 
whatever may have been the case in the past, wars 
to-day cannot be fought by bureaucracies. ‘Total wars 
can be waged only by national Governments. We 
hope, the British Government will take steps to break 
the fetters of India before it is too late. The present 
is not the time for inventing excuses for perpetuating 
the status quo, the present is the time for inventing 
means of pacifying the country. Every measure taken 
to pacify India is a measure for the defence of the 
British Empire.”’ 


PREFACE 


OUR APOLOGY TO OUR MASTERS 


, HERE isa lamentable lack of plain talk in the 

modern world and particularly in the world of 
politics. Only the other day, Mr. Satyamurti in his 
address to a meeting of the Progressive Group at Bombay 
criticised the too much of secrecy in the conduct of 
foreign relations resulting in secret pacts and alliances. 
Whatever may be the justification of secrecy in all 
political and administrative affairs, it must be admitted 
on, all hands that without openness there cannot be 
fair play, without a plain and straightforward talk there 
cannot be any compromise or even a proper understand- 
ing. Many simple situations tend to a grave crisis for 
want of fair exchange of hearts. Look at the great 
teaction to Mr. Churchill’s latest declaration on the 
Atlantic Charter! The situation has been made more 
complicated by Mr. Amery’s evasive reply to Mr. Sorensen 
in the House of Commons. Nobody can deny that this 
is not the way nor the hour when such quibbles of poli- 
tical diplomacy can be used to one’s advantage in the 
face of a great crisis, not only of Britain and India, 
but of the whole world. Every moment is now fraught 
with gigantic issues, which may turn the balance of fate 
of any country to any direction as it has done in Europe 
during the last two years beyond all human imagination. 
Who could honestly dream that after the historic defeat 
of Germany in the last Great War she would again put 
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up her head in the short space of twenty years and 
threaten the peace of the world ? Who could visualise 
even With the utmost stretch of imagination that the 
smallest and the biggest countries of Europe would fal] 
one by one so soon to the clutches of the monster of 
Nazism ? France that was bigger and more _ powerful 
than Germany, Poland than which there was no braver 
country in all Europe, cven Russia, the hugest and most 
patriotic land in the West and the East—all have yielded, 
or are yielding too soon to the yoke of the same great 
power of annihilation that threatens to extend its destruc- 
tive engines to the far East. 


We believe sincerely that inspite of the meteoric and 
unprecedented triumph of the monster of aggressién in 
the beginnings of the War, it is bound to be vanquished 
and completely annihilated in the long run, not because 
of the formidable combination of Britain and America 
against it but because there is always a limit to Satan’s 
work of vengeance as there is the hand of Providence 
to-cry a halt to human miseries. But did the issues of 
the last Great War any way help to alleviate the sufferings 
of? the ‘subject countries ? India is bleeding even yet just 
as she was bleeding twenty years ago! Wherein then 
lies the justice of victory of some nations over others ina 
war:? Does it lie merely in the mouthful of qualified 
pledges, which every aggressive nation can offer to its 
victim: at .acrisis, knowing full well that there is no 
penalty for: arry subsequent breach of the same verbal 
promises or even the same documentary declarations, so 
lotig'there is no power to enforce their fulfilment ? 


We have perfect faith in democracy but not in the 
democracy that obtains in the world of to-day, that enters 
into.a secret alliance with the imperialist powers inorder 
to carry on further exploitation of the weaker nations 
that have already succumbed to the tyranny and bond- 
age ofcenturies. If capitalism, fascism, authoritarianism, 
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bureaucracy and Nazism are the watch-words of the day, 
what can frail democracy, which is only a quibble of 
international politics, avail against the cultured conspiracy 
of aggression and exploitation ? The world powers are 
moving even now, as they have been doing in _ all 
epochs of history, to form their own convenient orbits, 
holding out to the weak, degenerated world a mag- 
nanimous prospect of economic, social and political salva- 
tion, which has done so far no good to any country in 
the West orin the East except in disorganising or dis- 
uniting, or impoverishing her beyond all repair. Soviet 
Russia which was building her future on the ruins of 
capitalism is now in the death grip of the most 
dangerous imperialist and capitalist power. China in the 
far East is struggling in the very jaws of anothcr greatest 
enemy of the socialist world. India is in the beginning 
of her last throes to attain her independence by her 
unique method of non-violence or passive resistance. 


It is difficult to speculate on the fate of each ofthe 
struggling countries, because every one of them is linked 
together by a curious. bond of destiny, and each is bound 
to play some part or other in the coming world order, 
w.‘atever may be its. national or international. name. 
Yetin all human probability, it seems very likely, unless 
Hitlertsm comes out victorious, that Britain, America and 
India will play.a joint role:in the new world order in 
establishing universal peace, economic prosperity, and 
social. security at least for some long years which have 
not .hitherto been guaranteed by any other country of 
the. world. It may be late but. surely not too late for 
Britain to declare. the immediate. independence of India 
and not merely to. lure her with the remotest. prospects 
of her salvation. This declaration will bring about a 
complete revolution, not only in the attitude of India 
herself towards . her own war. efforts against Nazi victory 
but also in the attitude,. of the biggest and the smallest 
countries, which have been questioning themselves for 
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the last two years, each in its own way, the aim and 
justification of these hostilities in the West and the East. 
Even those countries of Europe, which have already fallen 
victims to Hitler or others, which are contemplating to 
line up with Nazi Germany, would at once veer round 
and change their fronts or at least take courage or 
warning to adjust themselves to the new great wheel of 
destiny. 


If America can keep on feeding Russia with sufficient 
war materials, and India, too, in the meanwhile speeds 
up her defensive and offensive measures, it will not only 
guarantee peace in the Pacific and the Atlantic but 
also hasten the fall of Germany and Italy, as rapidly as 
they have gained their grounds so far. It is no good 
overestimating or underrating the strength of the enemy. 
The facts are all before our eyes. If sufficient pressure 
is not exerted upon the enemy either by opening new 
offensive fronts or by guarding old and weak defensive 
frontiers, if the countries already under the enemy’s 
attack are not duly helped with reinforcements, if all 
the resources of man and material in Great Britain, 
America, and all their colonies and dependencies are 
not immediately pooled together, the balance of fate may 
be inclined any moment to the annihilation of the world, 
and we may be all—friends and foes—thrown into a 
mighty catalism, which Nature herself has not seen nor 
history has ever recorded. 


Our plain talks to Britain are intended to remind 
her of two plain things, namely, the problems of India, 
which Britain alone can solve and also the international 
crisis created by the Axis Powers, which can be adjusted 
and probably saved bya frank and fair dealing to all the 
suffering nations of the World. If after so much advance- 
ment of light and culture the human race still believes in 
imperialism, autocracy, capitalism, power, tyranny and 
bondage, whatever may be the pretext or justification 
in individual cases, it is better that the world should go 
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back to barbarism and not talk of liberty, equality or 
fraternity in social, political and economic spheres of 
existence. Whatever may have been the history of the 
past on this or other side of the Atlantic, nobody can 
doubt fora moment that the East and the West have 
equally contributed to human culture and that all 
people, white or dark, civilised or uncivilised, free or 
in bondage, have got the rightful claim to enjoy the 
privileges and bounties of Nature with which the human 
race has been blessed by the Almighty Father in all 
lands and seas under thesun. Nobody therefore has any 
right to seize the property of others, to put their body 
in chains, to teach them hatred, enmity and strife, to 
rob them of their birth-right of speech, thought and 
action, to keep them in continual darkness, and there- 
by to turn them into a race of cripples or monsters. If 
we goto do all this, we will not only forget the love of 
Christ, the «benevolence of Buddha, the faith of 
Muhammad but we will literally convert ourselves into 
nothing but wild beasts, that believe only in_ self-preser- 
vation and self-advancement by the laws of aggression, 
malice and destruction. 


The ruling nations of the world of to-day or of 
yesterday must not forget that there is a higher law 
than the brute force operating in the universe, which 
brings into conflict all the accumulated evils of centuries 
in order to harmonise them into a great good, which 
alone survives the conflict and leads to the regeneration 
of the world like the resurrection of Christ over the 
iniquities of the human race. This immortal truth is 
being illustrated in the pages of history from time to 
time by the rise and fall of empires, by the birth and 
decay of new learning and. culture, by the appearance 
and disappearance of great personalities, by the awaken- 
ing ‘and extinction of various religious, political and 
economic creeds. 
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If Britain to-day fully realises her responsibility as 
she has declared it in her historic charter jointly with 
America, and if America, too, is a true republican country 
in word as well asin deed, both have a great mission to 
fulfil in the near as well as in the remotest future, not 
by merely crushing the Hydra heads of the Nazis but 
also by healing the gaping wounds of the Indians and 
other races that inhabit the globe and are lost in eternal 
miseries. India, which is the home of the noblest religion 
and the sublimest philosophy, cannot be the enemy of 
any country and least of all, of Britain, that has made 
such glorious contributions to the cause of freedom and 
culture of the human race. Whatever wrongs India 
might have suffered inthe hands of the British, she is 
not mean enough to disown anv of the great services 
Britain has “one to her. She knows that Britain is as 
much human as herself with all her virtues and frailties. 
She knows turther that no other country in the world is 
such a staunch champion of liberty and equality, no race 
other than the Anglo-Saxon has ever felt so keenly the 
desire to relieve the groans of tyranny and bondage, no 
nation either in the East or in the West has so much in its 
blood the instinct of justice, the love of truth, the spirit 
of courage and self-sacrifice inspite of all other weaknesses, 
which are common to the whole human race. 


We, therefore, believe sincerely, though our hopes 
have been blighted so often in the past, that Britain 
will rise above all weaknesses to which Germany, Italy, 
Japan and other misguided nations are playing the victim, 
and will crush for ever the growing lust ot the world 
for power, wealth and tyranny. Whatever may be the 
issues of the war, it is certain that some great good 
will come out of the great evil. India is not weak 
though she is defenceless. If ever any calamity befalls 
Britain, it shall be through her great unwisdom_ in 
having delayed India’s political independence. Inspite 
of her bondage for centuries, India has proved in peace 
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or in war to be the most powerful ally to Britain of all 
her colonies, dominions or dependencies. It is not 
merely with man and material she has helped Britain 
on all her crises but it is also with her mora) and 
spiritual support she has served the ruling country. Ever 
since the beginning of the war how openly and vigo- 
rously she has been denouncing the Nazi campaigns in 
Europe as also the Japanese aggressions in China, how 
ardently she is now sympathising with Soviet Russia, and 
also how she is looking forward with hope to Britain 
for her independence in order to redouble her efforts in 
winning the victory over the advancing engines of des- 
truction andruin. Wetake it that Britain will not miss 
this golden chance of earning not only the gratitude of 
India but also the sincerest prayers of all suffering nations 
of the world to re-establish peace and harmony in every 


cloister and hearth. 
T. K. Dutt. 


CHAPTER I 


The most unkindest cut of all 


R. CHURCHILL referring to the Atlantic Charter 
in the course of his war review in the House of 
Commons on the 9th of September said: ‘“ The joint 
declaration does not qualify in any way the various state- 
ments on policy which have been made from time to time 
about the development of constitutional government in 
India, Burma or other parts of the British Empire. We 
have pledged by the declaration of August, 1940, to help 
India to obtain free and equal partnership in the British 
Commonwealth of Races subject of course to the fulfilment 
ef the obligations arising from our long connection with 
India and our responsibilities to its many creeds, races, 
and interests. Burma also is covered by our considered 
policy of establishing Burma’s self-government and by 
measures already in progress.”’ 


This historic declaration has not broken the heart 
of India for the first time, because, it is but one of that 
long series of utterances which have been dinned into the 
ears of the millions of suffering souls of our country only 
to add insult to injury. Mr. Churchill’s declaration 
reflects probably the eternal spirit of imperialism against 
which Britain professes to be fighting to-day but to which 
unfortunately she seems to have played the first victim 
in her dealings towards the brightest jewel on her diadem. 
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The words of Lord Morley still ring in our ears who said 
that he could not foresee a time, even by the utmost 
stretch of his imagination, when India would be free from 
personal and despotic rule. His words were echoed by a 
Secretary of State for India, who assured us that we 
could never aspire to attain even Dominion Status. But 
by the happy accident of fate Lord Morley lived to see 
before his eyes the foundation of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment being laid in India, which rang the death-knell of 
despotic and personal rule for ever. Then again, the 
attainment of Dominion Status is not merely the immediate 
goal of political India but it is also the declared objective 
of the British Government itself. 


It is a strange anomaly of her statesmanship that 
Britain should have declared in one and the same 
breath but on different occasions that the only solution of 
the Indian problem she could think of was to make a 
treaty with free India as she had made a treaty with free 
Ireland, and also that whatever changes might take place 
in India, the status, the functions and the responsibility of 
the British services would remain unimpaired! We 
still remember the eloquent speeches of the Secretary of 
State who sent out to India an all-British Commission with 
the authority of all parties in the British Parliament just 
as we have not forgotten yet how the same Commission was 
boycotted by political India, and the British Government, 
too, consigned that elaborate report of the Commission to 
the right honour it deserved. The Royal Commission 
naturally yielded place to the Round Table Conference in 
which Indians participated on equal terms with Britishers, 
and the Viceroy on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
declared that Dominion Status was the natural issue of 
the Constitution, which ‘had already been introduced in 
India, and that India would have in future not only 
Provincial Autonomy but also a_ responsible Federal 
Government at the centre. We are also aware that it is 
uow the declared goal of Britain’s policy to make India 
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completely free and equal as member of the British 
Commonwealth. 


But how is it that the pendulum of the British policy 
is having its backward swing so soon and so abruptly and 
at a crisis not only of Britain and India but of the whole 
world ? Should we be tempted to say that British re- 
actionaries and diehards having been defeated on the main 
issue are now making desperate attempts to regain their 
ground by a flank attack, which consists in the insertion 
of the so-called minorities safeguard and the clause about 
the obligations imposed by history on the British Govern- 
ment in the declaration of August, 1940? Whatever may 
be the case, we fear, Mr. Churchill has unknowingly and 
unwillingly denuded us of our innocent and age-long faith 
in the sacred pledges of the British Government. We are 
sure, Mr. Churchill will agree with us that democratic self- 
government, subject to the right of a minority to impose 
its will on the majority and to the fulfilment of Britain’s 
so-called historical obligations, would neither be self- 
government nor democracy but an absolute negation of 
both. We therefore feel constrained to remind 
Mr. Churchill that there were minorities in the Irish Free 
State too, but could :t ever be made a plea to make the 
concession of freedom subject to the historical obligations 
of Britain or its so-called responsibilities to the various 
creeds, races, and interests in that Irish Free State as in 
our country ? Unfortunately or rather fortunately, we 
cannot find even a single syllable of these obligations and 
responsibilities in the Anglo-Irish Treaty. Besides, how 
would Mr. Churchill or Mr. Amery take it if the Stuarts 
were to insist on the fulfilment of the same obligations and 
responsibilities to the various races, creeds and interests in 
their own country as a condition precedent to the estab- 
lishment of Parliamentary sovereignty? But we fear, 
the ways and methods by which reactionaries and 
diehards seek to obstruct the progress of light and 
freedom are no new discovery to political India, 
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though of course, we still firmly believe that our 
country too like others will some day or other rise above 
all such impediments, and in the meanwhile, will redouble 
her efforts to achieve her goal by all legitimate and peace- 
ful means. We have mo other cause of regret except that 
Mr. Churchill by his latest declaration has done a great 
disservice to his own country as also tothe cause of 
freedom and democracy for which Britain is fighting to-day 
against the monster of Nazism, though we must frankly 
acknowledge that he has indirectly opened our eyes to 
what democracy really stands for in the opinion of the 
imperialist nations, 


It is but natural that Mr. Churchill’s declaration 
should have a great reaction in our country. Mahatma 
Gandhi, the greatest man of our country, has simply said 
that his silence on the Atlantic Charter is to be regarded 
as more eloquent than any public statement. We should 
quote below not for our brothers but for our masters some 
of the leading opinions of our country on Mr. Churchill’s 
latest declaration so that they may feel for themselves what 
their subjects are feeling to-day. 


Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru in his statement issued to the 
press on the | 3th September says : 


** It is not surprising at all that Mr. Churchill’s speech, 
delivered three days ago, should produce such a 
depressing effect on the Indian mind. This was the 
first time that Mr. Churchill referred to India in the 
House, and his speech goes to show that the Prime 
Minister has not changed his views on India.” Two 
things emerge from his speech :— 


(1) “That at the Atlantic meeting between the 
President of the United States and the Prime Minister 
of England they had in mind primarily the extension 
of the sovereignty, self-government, and national life 
of the States and nations of Europe now under Nazi 
yoke and the principles which would govern an 
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alteration in territorial boundaries of countries whic 
may haveto be made. That is according to Mr. 
Churchill quite a separate problem from the progressive 
evolution of self-government institutions in regions 
whose people owe allegiance to the British Crown. 


(2) “That the declaration of August, 1940, by which 
His Majesty’s Government proclaimed that they 
would help India to obtain free and equal partnership 
in the British Commonwealth of Races, subject of 
course, to the fulfilment of the obligations arising from 
their long connection with India and their responsibili- 
ties to its many creeds, races and interests, is now 
going to be treated as the Polar star of Great Britain’s 
policy towards India. 


“It must be clear by now to Mr. Amery and Lord 
Linlithgow that attempts to carry Indian opinion with 
them in regard to this declaration have been a 
complete failure. Having failed to carry with them 
the Congress, they have equally patently failed to carry 
with them the Muslim League, on whose support they 
had built up so much of their hopes. I have always 
maintained that while the minorities, whoever they 
may be, are entitled to see their rights amply and 
adequately protected, a policy which rests upon 
treating one party as a barrier against the other can 
at best be a temporary expedient, but is bound to lead 
to disastrous consequences in the end. 


“* It is not difficult for any one to see the barrenness of 
this policy now. Balances and counter-balances can 
never take the place of an abiding policy, and the 
spectacle we are witnessing at the present moment in 
India of people being invited to join the National 
Defence Council, joining it first and then withdrawing 
themselves from it by professing to divide their 
personalities into so many sections, may be a very 
good instance of political rope-dancing. But in truth, 
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it is humiliating both to the Government, who have 
received a_ rebuff from those on whom they had 
fawned, and to the people of this country. All this to 
my mind is the result of the policy of the Government 
which it has been at pains to enforce during the last 
18 months, but which it has, by its mishandling of the 
situation, never been able to get accepted. 


‘© Tf Mr. Amery and Mr. Churchill mean to help India 
to obtain free and equal partnership in _ British 
Commonwealth of Races, then it is unfortunate that 
such masters of English language should be unable to 
express themselves in clear, firm and unambiguous 
words, and give rise to so many misapprehensions and 
sO many misunderstandings. The substantive part of 


their pledge is always qualified by something that 
follows. 


‘¢ It has been abundantly plain for the last few months 
that the real trouble lies and will lie in getting British 
statesmen to pledge themselves to the defining of the 
basis of relationship between England and India in 
clear and unambiguous language. The words used 

by Mr. Churchill which qualify that pledge are 

‘* subject of course to the fulfilment of the obligations 

arising from our long connection with India and our 

responsibilities to its many creeds, races and interests.” 

In themselves these may seem to be innocuous, but in 


_ their application they are susceptible of a great deal 


of mischief. They undoubtedly refer to questions of 
the minorities, to Indian States, to problems of 
defence and possibly also to the problems of the 
services and to similar other things. If they do so, 
why cannot Mr. Amery make up his mind to tell us 
something of what his conception of those obligations 
is? Itis no use Mr. Amery or British Statesmen 
reminding us that they have already stated that they 
have left it to Indians to frame their own constitution. 
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They know the difficulties which we are  facing— 
difficulties, some of which, at any rate, have been 
aggravated by the unwise and short-sighted policy of 
the. British Government. An assurance of this 
character, therefore, should not mislead us, and I 
have never, since it was given, felt that the position 
was safe. It is for this reason that I have been urging 
and do urge that even nowit is not too late for Mr. 
Amery and Lord Linlithgow to impress upon His 
Majesty’s Government that the time has come when 
this short-sighted policy should be definitely and 
positively abandoned, and His Majesty’s Government 
should make up their mind to courageously tell us 
whether we are going to be treated as a dependency in 
future or whether we are going to be fed upon such 
pledges, circumscribed as they always are by cautious 
reservations, which may mean anything or nothing. It 
may be that Mr. Attlee, the Deputy Prime Minister and 
the most important representative of Labour in the 
National Government, put an interpretation on the 
Atlantic Charter, which Mr. Churchill was not 
prepared to endorse, and for that reason, Mr. Churchill 
felt himself called upon to refer to India, but he has 
certainly not improved the situation here. On the 
contrary he has made it worse, and in any case, he 
has queered the pitch for the expanded Executive 
Council, which, I hope, may not be prejudiced before 
they have begun to work as a Council,”’ 


Mr. V.D. Savarkar, the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha ina statement of the Ilth September says, 
** The cable which I had sent to President Roosevelt and 
which was reported to have been broadcast in America and 
various other countries has no doubt, proved one of the 
telling factors which compelled Mr. Churchill to tear off 
with his own hand the mask of vague platitudes under 
which the Anglo-American announcement of war aims 
was deliberately camouflaged. He has now told the world 
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with blunt candour that the Anglo-American announce- 
ment was only meant by Mr. Churchill at any rate to 
restore sovereignty and democracy to countries, fallen 
victims to Nazi aggression alone and not to those countries 
like India and others in Asia or Africa. 


** It is however no news to the Hindu Mahasabha at 
any rate, which had warned all parties concerned on 
the very eve of out-break of the war, that no belligerent 
nation, not even Russia, was out on any altruistic 
mission of restoring freedom or democracy to others 
but that each one of those nations was out to serve its 
own selfish interest. It remains now to be seen if 
President Roosevelt contradicts the interpretation Mr, 
Churchill has put on the Anglo-American announce- 
ment or acquiesces in it. Mr. Churchill’s statement 
has made it well-nigh impossible for President 
Roosevelt to keep quiet on this point. As the President 
of a great republic he must speak out his mind. 
Silence on his part now cannot but mean that the 
President of the United States of America was_ there to 


play or not to play even the second fiddle to the 
dictates of Mr. Churchill.” 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya says in his statement to 
the press, ‘‘ In view of Mr. Churchill’s recent speech, I 
recommend that a resolution to the following effect should 


be the first to be passed at the public meetings to be held 
on the 14th September :— 


“This meeting views with grave dissatisfaction the 
statement made by the British Prime Minister in 
regard to the Indian question, which shows a 
complete lack of appreciation of India’s political rights 


and aspirations and the unwillingness of Great Britain 
to part with power.” 


** The speech is bound to cause bitter disappointment 
among all those who are interested in promoting, 
friendly relations between England and India. Mr 
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Churchill has been a vigorous opponent of even the 
smal] instalment of reforms of the 1935 Act. There 
does not seem to have been any change in his attitude 
towards India. Instead of boldly declaring that the 
right of self-determination was conceded to nations of 
the world irrespective of race and colour, he makes out 
that it will apply only to the nations of Europe. Men 
of all political parties in India are determined that 
India should have equality of status with Britain at the 
end of the war. Mr. Churchill’s statement will 
confirm the suspicions of those who look upon this 
war as an imperialist one. The way in which he 
supports the Secretary of State’s declaration of August 
8th, 1940, and sets forth the historic obligations arising 
out of the long connection of Britain with India and 
the responsibilities owed to the minorities, shows that 
Britain even in this crisis is unwilling to part with 
power in India and is exploiting India’s differences for 
her own self-interest. An unambiguous declaration 
that Britain will stand up for the freedom and 
indivisibility of India will enable India to settle her 
differences great as they are, and co-operate with 
Britain in this, the greatest hour of her history. Mr. 
Churchill has the boldness and imagination to do even 
inconceivable things. It is still to be hoped that 
Mr. Churchill will rise above his conservative leanings 
and pledge himself unreservedly to the freedom of 
India.” 


The Right Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri in a press 
interview said, ‘‘ Like the rest of the world I honour Mr. 
Churchill, who carries the crushing burden of care 
and worry, and is one of the twin saviours of our 
civilisation. At the moment, however, I am_ con- 
cerned with India, whose case he has never appreciated 
with true sympathy and understanding. I am neither 
surprised nor disappointed at the Prime Minister’s declara- 
tion, No one who has known him would expect anything 
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better. He is not a man afraid of responsibility. But 
even he may well quail before taking up on himself to deny 
to four hundred millions of the earth’s population the 
benefits of the Atlantic understanding. Is there means of 
arraigning him and those for whom he speaks before the 
bar of world opinion? I have felt sorely that the triple 
combination of the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy brings disaster to Indian hopes. The 
Indian leaders cannot escape responsibility. One denounces 
democracy for India and cries aloud for her disintegration. 
The other has a new evangel for the world’s salvation and 
waits on Providence for the necessary transformation in the 
nature of mankind. It is a bitter lesson that high patriotism, 
when divorced from wisdom and a sense of practical 
values, can do incalculable harm to the country.” 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the ex-President of the Indian 
National Congress says, “The Congress policy and 
programme stand vindicated on the irrefutable testimony 
of no lessa person than the Prime Minister of England. 
Those who have been hugging the delusion that the eight- 
point declaration of President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
covered the cases of countries like India, which are a part 
of the British Empire, have reason to be grateful to Mr. 
Churchill for disillusioning them as completely and un- 
equivocally as he could possibly have done.” 


Acharya Kripalani says, “‘ So far as the Congress is 
concerned, we are glad that Mr. Churchill has been so 
frank. Now there canbe no doubt that whatever may 
happen in the War, British Statesmen are determined to hold 
India in bondage as long as they possibly can. Fortunately, 
the destinies of nations do not depend upon individuals, 
however high-placed. Their best-laid plans may yet be 
defeated by the will of the people.” 


Mr. K. M. Munshi, former Home Minister of Bombay 
says, ‘“I had no illusion about the Roosevelt-Churchill 
Charter of human liberty, and so far 23 India is concerned, 
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Mr. Churchill has made it clear that the well-advertised 
Charter is a mere scrap of paper.” 


The Hon’ble Malik Khuda Bux, Speaker of the 
Frontier Legislative Assembly and a member of the 
National Defence Council says in the course of a statement, 
‘The policy of the British Government as regards India 
is wooden, barren and ante-diluvian, as it was in the days 
of Montague. Mr. Churchill’s anxiety to be faithful to his 
erstwhile unsympathetic attitude towards India supplies the 
latest instance in this behalf when he said that the Atlantic 
Charter did not apply to India, which, according to a 
literate interpretation of Mr. Churchill’s declaration, must 
remain a mere dependency of the British Empire. Inspite 
of the sacrifices which Indiais making in the present war 
and the fact that no embarrassment whatsoever is being 
caused to Government in these critical days, British States- 
men have undergone no change of heart. They are not 
prepared to make any unequivocal and definite declaration 
regarding the future status of India as a self-governing unit. 
This attitude of the British is rightly resented throughout 
the country. Is it too much to hope that sense of justice 
1 .w will prevail to lead British Statesmen to declare 
freedom for India and also take some immediate steps to 
secure co-operation of great political parties by conceding 
real power to India ?”’ 


Pandit Hridaynath Kanzru in his’ speech at Allahabad 
on the 14th September says, ‘* Mr. Churchill has broken his 
silence only to show that in his scheme of things white races 
alone are of importance. Itis now for us to show Mr. 
Churchill that even he cannot keep 400 million human 
beings under subjection. His speech has clearly shown that 
those who tell us that if we put aside all political controver- 
sies now, our right will be conceded after the war, are 
completely mistaken. We shall be doing the greatest 
disservice to our country if we do not intensify our agitation 
for the achievement of freedom.” 
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Raja Narendra Nath while presiding over a public 
meeting held at Lahore on the 14th September says, “ It 
is evident from Mr. Churchill’s speech that there is no 
intention of redeeming the pledge contained in the 
announcement of 26th August, 1917, as interpreted by the 
declaration of May, 1940. I have always objected strongly 
to such discrimination as is now observed between the 
political rights of different races and creeds. So long as 
this discrimination is maintained, there can be no political 
progress. To make this discrimination as the essential 
condition of advancement is practically to deny all rights 
of political advancement. 


‘©All who are interested in the relations which the 
people will have with the Governments over them, or 
in other words, in politics, have been carefully watch- 
ing the recent events in Europe. They have felt elated 
at the prospect of the defeat of Nazism and have wished 
that those who are fighting for the cause of democrac 
and freedom may triumph over the opposite forces with 
as little delay as possible.” 


“ The eight-fold declaration by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill, setting out the objectives for which the 
Allies are fighting, have produced different reactions 
on different minds. Major Attlee soon made an 
announcement that the principles set forth apply to 
all nations, European and Asiatic. So far as India is 
concerned, I was not inspired by the hope of the 
achievement of self-government soon after the war, 
Of the eight paras, the third has some bearing on us, 
viz., that the rights of all people to choose the form 
of Government under which they wish to live will be 
respected and that the sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment will be restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of it. Major Attlee in referring to the universal 
application of these principles had evidently in mind 
the first part. Mr. Churchill has, however, now bluntly 
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stated that he and Mr. Roosevelt concentrated their 
attention to those European powers which have: 
recently come under Hitler’s sway. With regard to 
India, he recited the old story about the obligations of 
the British Government to the various races and creeds 
which exist in India. So far as the goal of our 
political progress is concerned, he admits that it is that 
of equality with other Dominions, which constitute 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. It is evident 
that there is no promise of India being raised tothe 
status of other Dominions, There is almost the 
impossible condition of mutual consent between 
different races and creeds. Races and creeds exist in 
other Dominions also. ‘There are Frenchmen and 
Englishmen in the Dominion of Canada. There are 
Dutch and Englishmen in South Africa. But their 
legitimate rights and interests are protected in a way 
quite different from the way in which these rights and 
interests have been protected in India. 


“In 1892 and later on in 1900, when the principle that 
different races and creeds should be treated as different 
political entities was recognised, Lord Morley declared 
in plain terms that there was no intention of introduc- 
ing Parliamentary Government in India. In fact, 
Parliamentary Government'was rightly considered to 
be irreconcilable with the recognition of separate 
political rights on the basis of caste and creed. Eight 
years later in 1917, Parliament declared that it was the 
policy and intention of the. British Government to 
introduce self-governing institutions with a view to 
the progressive realisation of Responsible Government, 
which has been rightly interpreted as the introduction 
of a system of government on par with other 
Dominions. Responsible Government meant 
Parliamentary Government, It is generally admitted 
that the recognition of political entities on the basis of 
caste and creed is irreconcilable with the attainment 
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of Dominion Status or the type of Government which 
exists in Canada or South Africa. When therefore Mr. 
Churchill says that the recognition of the right of self- 
government in India is subject to responsibility to 
various races and creeds, he evidently means that self- 
government of the type which exists in other Dominions 
cannot be conceded. 


‘‘Rights and interests of minorities are protected in all 
self-governing countries ; butif the protection of such 
rights means the recognition of separate political 
entity of different races and creeds, I fully share the 
fears of political leaders, who think that Mr. Churchill’s 
speech is practically a denial of the right of self- 
government in India. Is not the British Government 
committed to the declaration of 1917? The separatist 
and discriminative policy is irreconcilable with self- 
governing institutions. Mr. Amery in one of his recent 
speeches said that such democratic system of Govern- 
ment which England had evolved was unsuited to 
Indian constitutions. He suggests representation of 
interests instead of representation of communities. But 
as long as the'miasma of separation exists, representa- 
tion of interests will also assume a communal form and 
will degenerate into separate communalism. Mr. 

Churchill says, ‘‘ With regard to Syria, a theatre of 
‘war, we do not propose that the process of creating an 
independent Syrian Government or Governments shall 
wait until the end of the war.” A similar step was 
not adopted with regardto India in compliance with 
the resolution of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference. 
In the circumstance, it is not understood why the same 
step should not be taken with regard to India.” 


The most interesting reaction to Mr. Churchill’s 
slaration on the Atlantic Charter is reflected in the 
__tement made by Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar, an ex- 
President of the Indian Congress who says, ‘“ Even if it be 
true that we, the people of India, are a subject nation of 
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England still, the great Charter does not make any 
difference between an absolutely independent people and 
a dependency. I certainly share the general anxiety about 
the political future of our country, especially at this unique 
international crisis. Further, I certainly share the sorrow 
caused throughout the country by the very unfortunate 
statement made by the Rt, Hon’ble Winston Churchill, the 
Premier of England. This statement 1s, in my humble view, 
rather ambiguous. It means either that it is not the 
intention of the great Charter that India also should benefit 
by its provisions or if it is applicable, Mr. Winston 
Churchill would see that it is not applied to British India, 
In either case, I beg to submit that he is quite wrong. If 
the charter is not applicable to India or to any particular 
country or people, nothing would have been easier or even 
more necessary than to have the two gentlemen, who 
framed the charter to have expressly declared so, and why, 
on the other hand, the terms and aims of the great Charter 
are for the benefit of the whole world, ‘excluding no country 
or people from its benefits. 


‘Coming to the alternative that Mr. Winston 
Churchill as the Premier of England or as one\ of the 
two signatories of the great Charter, would see that 
itis not applied to India in either capacity or at 
all. As regards my legal view of the matter, I 
venture to state that 1 am absolutely correct.. In 
the first place, the Atlantic Charter framed by the 
two great statesmen President Roosevelt and the 
Rt. Hon’ble Winston Churchill is not a private 
document. It was intended and framed by them as 
the representatives of the United States of America 
and the British Empire. 


‘Let us not forget that the great Atlantic Charter 
is not a gift by the two countries to the world, but 
a compensatory award for the good-will and assis- 
tance given by the ,world in their humanitarian 
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struggle against the monstrous Hitlerism, and the 
world has accepted the epoch-making Charter. I 
venture to say that the two great countries now bent 
on achieving the greatest glory known to history, 
would not at all think of depriving any country of 
the world of the benefits of the Charter, even if 
they have the power todoso. May Iadd that the 
Charter is to be applied jointly by the United States 
of America and the British Empire? It would be a 
peculiar phenomenon if the British Empire should 
confine the provisions to the white subjects and not 
to India, because its inhabitants are not white. At 
this rate the Negroes of America, who are now free, 
but not white, would be excluded too. Is it not 
impossible to conceive that the good President 
Roosevelt would think of excluding the Negroes ? 


“Let us not forget that England with her ally America 

is now engaged in a very dangerous struggle with 
Hitler. I have faith that she would, under God, 
eventually win but after enormous sacrifices in not 
only men and materials but also in women and 
chiJdren. Her glory would be greater than any 
known to mankind. I need say no more than that 
our future is in our own hands, and that we 
should all, irrespective of caste, creed and party 
see join in one solid party if India is to be 
saved.” 


CHAPTER II 


Britain and the World crisis 


HE most misunderstood man even in his own 

country and yet one of the greatest practical 
politicians of the world was Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
Had he not followed the policy of appeasement to 
the European countries and particularly to Germany, 
we do not know where Britain would have stood to-day 
in the face of the great monster of Nazism. The greatest 
blunder that Britain could make ever since the Treaty of 
Versailles was her fatal policy of disarmament, which 
not only weakened her own imperial position but lent 
a gigantic handle to her enemy to prepare the ground 
for aggression and retaliation with the fullest vengeance 
into which unfortunately the whole of Europe, and in 
fact, the whole of the world has now been drawn. The 
incredible speed, at which the conflagration of the war 
has been spreading, threatens to involve soon, not only 
the far east, but also the far west. The world could never 
dream that in the short space of two years practically 
the whole of Europe could come under the sway of the 
Nazi monster. Even now we cannot believe that Poland, 
the land of the bravest heroes, should fall like a house of 
cards in less than three weeks, The Czecho-Slovakians 
who are of the same mettle as the Germans could not 
resist the Nazi Scourge longer than a week. Holland 
and Belgium as during the last Great War have been 
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reduced to nothing. Even France which claimed to be 
one of the biggest empires in the world with her impregn- 
able maginot line and her invincible navy, fell a ready 
victim in less than one month, and now she has been 
converted completely into a Nazi country. Could the 
world ever dream of such a rapid change ? 


The words of Mr. Neville Chamberlain still ring in 
our ears. He said while declaring war against Germany, 
‘* T shall live to see Hitlerism destroyed.’ We wish that 
he had lived a little longer but then, he merely made 
a prophecy and left that noble prophecy to his able 
successor Mr. Winston Churchill to fulfil, Though we 
know, there could not be any abler hand than that of 
Mr. Churchill to steer the helm of Britain and the world 
at this great crisis yet in his very face Greece has 
fallen, and the island of Crete, which occupies the 
same privileged insular position of Britain, has played 
so readily into the hands of the same infernal conjuror. 
Of course, on the appearance of Mr. Churchill in the 
theatre of war, Abyssinia and Libya were immediately 
rescued from the clutches of Italy, who by her confede- 
ration with Germany has not only failed in pulling the 
chestnut out of the fire but has also burnt her fingers 
beyond all repair. Just as the progress of Hitler has 
been meteoric so also. the ruin of Mussolini has been 
too rapid. Before Italy joined her accomplice the world 
probably speculated that she would make a formidable 
ally against Britain, but that speculation has long been 
exploded. It would have been better for her to have 
remained neutral if she wanted to be helpful to her 
partner, but we fear, she had no_ choice before her 
as Turkey also may in near future have to lose the same 
freedom. Fortunately, the British have already made a 
move. in advance into Iran and Iraq and obliged the 
old Shah of Iran to abdicate. 


The greatest triumph of British politics is probably 
the achievement of Sir Strafford Cripps. If this success 
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were achieved earlier before Hitler succeeded in roping 
Stalin for his biggest hoax, the non-aggression pact, France 
probably would not have been lost as she is now to-day 
to the hand of Britain’s greatest enemy. If Britain ever 
feared the socialist Russia for her political creed, she 
should now congratulate herself that Russia can never 
be her enemy in future whether she survives or not her 
present struggle. Hitler also seems to be very shrewd in 
hitting Russia in time, though the world may be thinking 
that this treachery against Russia is too premature a 
step, and hence, frought with grave consequences to both 
the parties. Of course, it is perfectly true that Leningrad 
may be the grave of Germany, but then, we do not 
know how far the surviving socialistic creed of Russia 
would prove a blessing particularly to the Capitalist 
Governments of the world. We take it that Britain 1s 
most democratic in her political views though probably she 
is not prepared to sacrifice any of her dominions for 
that noble sentiment. Ifshe were so prepared, she would 
not have kept India still hanging between her qualifying 
pledges, which found their most historic utterance in Mr. 
Churchill’s latest declaration over the Atlantic Charter. 


Well, whatever may be the fate of our country after 
the war, we do not at least want merely to change our 
masters. Before the British rule, India changed her 
masters so many times, and we are sure, no other country 
in the world lost so much as India did by the change of 
governments. We know quite well that whoever happens. 
to pitch his ambition beyond his own country, as Hitler 
or Mussolini or Nippon is doing these days, is bound to 
be the same old machine of exploitation and tyranny as 
India has suffered in the hands of her successive masters. 
Even if we were perfectly free, we do not know what we 
would have done to other neighbouring countries after 
having duly consolidated our position. We might as well 
prove to be equally imperialistic, equally professing demo- 
cracy to the weaker nations only to lure them with 
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perpetual bondage and slavery. Nobody can doubt that 
the world is nowin a melting pot seething, on the one 
hand, with pride, arrogance and discontent, while on the 
other, it is torn between conflicting theories of politics and 
economy. The present war is not a mere expression of 
the age-old greed for power and wealth but it is also a 
great reaction to the economic maladjustment of the 
various countries. Just as Germany is playing a great 
role in Europe so also America shall have to play a 
similar role in the East in the near future. Many of us 
have been wondering ever since the outbreak of the war 
why America did not step into the arena inspite of her 
great sympathy for Britain and also her personal conviction 
that the deliverance of the world does not lie in any of 
the totalitarian creeds. Just as during the last Great 
War it was America who saved Europe at a great 
psychological moment so also probably she will save 
this time the world from the coming catastrophe. We 
take it that Russia will ring the first death-knell of 
Germany and then America will sing the complete funeral. 
But if.Leningrad does not prove to be the grave of 
Hitler as Crete did not, what is likely to follow next in 
the panorama of death and ruin? Japan has already 
marched into French Indo-China, which touches the border 
Jand of our country. She has occupied practically all 
the strategic positions in the Chinese waters. She 
has also consolidated her position to some extent in 
China inspite of her repeated failures to crush the 
Chinese patriotic spirit. We believe sincerely as Mr. 
Duff Cooper said the other day that Japan shall be 
completely segregated in the event of a war in _ the 
Pacific. But we do not know what gigantic navy she 
might have built since the end of the last Great War, we 
are not aware what secret pacts she has signed with 
Germany, we have no idea what other secret resources 
she has got at her command. Just as Hitler has taken 
Europe by surprise, so also Japan may give a similar shock 
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in the far East. We take it that she has been consider- 
ably weakened by her continual struggle against China, 
and we have no doubt that she commands very limited 
stock of war material. But it is not always a wise policy 
to underrate the enemy. If Japan were not sufficiently 
powerful, she would have never dared to march into 
French Indo-China, she would have never ventured to 
throw indirect hints of a challenge to America or to 
Britain, knowing full well that the British Navy is the most 
formidable in the world andthe American war material 
is almost inexhaustible. We are tempted to forecast that 
if: something goes wrong with Russia, which however is 
getting improbable every day, we fear, Japan will take 
a much bolder step than any she has taken so far, and 
unless America anticipates her at the right moment, India 
shall be the first target of her aggression, as Poland was 
of Germany. It is most improbable that Hitler will ever 
think of invading Britain soon even if he succeeds in 
overcoming Russia. What we fear is that he may be 
moving back into the Middle East inspite of Turkey and 
in the very face of British mobilisation in Iraq and Iran. 
Crete will probably play an important role in this ex- 
p.dition, and simultaneously Spain may be roped to 
tackle Gibralter along with Italy making another impotent 
move to capture Suez. We know that Britain has taken 
sufficient precaution to prevent the blockade of the 
Mediterranean by the enemy. But the enemy may not 
approach at all through the Mediterranean. He may 
appear through the Caucasus and try the same old 
vicious trick of encirclement as he has been doing every- 
where. These speculations would be completely useless 
if Hitler had no eye on India. 


Dr. Percival Spear spoke the other day on the All India 
Radio at Delhi on ‘‘ India’s danger and opportunity,” and 
in the course of his talk he said : 


“* To-day the danger threatening India can be summed 
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up in two words—Germany and Japan. Italy by 
herself could not even beat Greece with one-sixth of 
her population. Taking Germany first, why should 
Hitler want India? He wants India for the same 
reason as others have wanted her in the past—for her 
trade, for her natural resources, for her strategic posi- 
tion. India’s trade which now goes to Britain might 
profitably be diverted to Germany, her iron, 
manganese, cotton, jute, wheat and rice can all 
minister to the greatest glory of the Reich. The 
control of India would make Germany mistress of the 
whole Eastern seas and give her the key to Australia. 
The Nazis look upon Africa and India as sources of 
supply for the New Order’s industrial centre, Germany, 
and since all non-Aryan people are inferior races, 
they will not have to bother about any _ considera- 
tions of justice, humanity, constitutional rights and 
other such decadent democratic ideas. India like 
France and all the countries of the European New 
Order, would supply raw materials to Germany. 
Industrialisation would not develop; it would be 
abolished. The treatment of the people would be 
** colonial ’? in the most sense, for which the fate of 
the Poles provides a model,” 


“‘ Japan’s attitude is simply a reflection of Germany’s. 
Her publicists have openly added India to the larger 
edition of the ‘‘co-prosperity sphere.’”’ Manchukuo is 
the standard by which co-prosperity can be judged, 
and it may be described as more cotton, jute and rice 
for. Japan, and more opium and drugs for India. 
Granted the danger, it may be next asked, why should © 
India be defended at distant gateways in the Middle 
and Far East instead of on the North-West Frontier 
and in Burma and Assam. The answer 1s twofold. 
The first is the range and power of modern weapons. 
He who holds Egypt and the Red Sea can threaten 
India by sea and air, and can cut off her ocean ,com- 
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merce by submarine and surface raiders, as the Italians 
tried todo. He who holds Iraq and the Persian Gulf 
can do just the same, and he who holds Iran could 
threaten a land invasion as well. On the eastern side, 
the possession of Singapore would give a_ hostile 
power complete control of the Bay of Bengal and so 
cut the life-line to the East Indies and Australia. 


*‘ The second reason for defending India at her distant 
gateways instead of her front door is that there is no 
power strong enough in the immediate borders of India 
to withstand the weight of aggression which Germany 
and Japan can and will bring to bear. Iran failed to 
get rid of her Nazi Fifth Columnists, not for love of 
their blue eyes and fair hair, but because of her 
deadly fear, the fascinated fear of an animal trapped 
by a boa-constrictor. Thailand for a time seemed to 
be passing under the same spell, but there the 
fascination was weaker because the boa-constrictor was 
imitation. Even Egypt, the strongest country of these 
regions, and well aware of the danger, is not strong 
enough to withstand it by herself alone. On the 
western side the first great danger to India arose from 
Italy’s entry into war. Some of the possibilities to an 
enterprising power was shown by the Italian raid on 
Bahrein in the Persian Gulf, which involved flying 
right across Arabia and back. The answer to this 
critical situation, the only possible answer at the 
time, was a policy of bluff. By incessant activity in 
the Torrid heat and sand storms of the Western desert 
of mechanized patrols, Marshal Graziani was made 
to believe that the army of Egypt was far stronger than 
it really was. ‘The second critical moment came in the 
spring, when the Germans appeared in Libya, forces 
had in honour bound to be sent to Greece, and Rashid 
Ali chose this moment for his treacherous stroke. But 
General Wavell was equal to this crisis also. 
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‘* In the East the danger arose later and more gradually, 
and has so far been met_without fighting. It began 
when Prince Konoye took office after the fall of France 
and his Foreign Minister, with Mr. Matsuoka, led 
Japan to join the Tripartite Pact. The Japanese 
Government is moved by a desire to ape Germany and 
a dread of imitating Italy. In consequence, threats 
and whines, demands and _ wheedlings, alternate with 
bewildering tortuosity. Japan’s first move was into 
Northern Indo-China last summer, then came advance 
and retreat in the spring; finally spurred on by the 
Russian opportunity, the complete seizure of Indo-China 
and the application of pressure on Thailand. Japan 
has good reason for turning its eyes to the East Indies, 
where exist the oil, rubber and iron, which she lacks, 
and the control of the East Indies would give her 
control of India’s trade, which she covets and whose 
rice, jute, manganese and bauxite she would _ like. 
Singapore is counter to both these dangers, for it not 
only keeps Japan from India, but keeps for India the 
East Indian oil and rubber.”’ 


President Roosevelt goes much beyond Dr. Percival 
Spear in one of his latest forecasts. He says: 


*“It is the Nazi design to abolish freedom of the seas 
and acquire absolute contro] and domination of the 
seas for themselves. For, with control of the seas in 
their own hands the way can become clear for their 
next step—domination of the United States and the 
Western hemisphere by force, With the seas under 
Nazi control, no merchantships of the United States or 
any other American Republic would be free to carry 
on any peaceful commerce except by the condescending 
grace of this Foreign tyrannical power. The Hitler 
Government in defiance of the laws of the sea and of 
the recognised rights of all other nations, has 
presumed to declare on paper that great areas of the 
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seas, even including the vast expanse lying in the 
Western hemisphere, are to be closed, and no ships 
may enter them for any purpose except at the peril 
of being sunk. Actually they are sinking ships at will, 
without a warning, in widely separated areas, both 
within and far outside these farflung pretended zones. 
This Nazi attempt to seize control of the oceans is 
but a counter-part of Nazi plots now being carried 
on throughout the Western hemisphere or designed 
towards the same end, For Hitler’s advance guards— 
not only his avowed agents but also his dupes among 
us—have sought to make ready for him foot-holds and 
bridge-heads in the new world to be used as soon as he 
has gained control of the oceans. His intrigues, his 
plots, his machinations, his sabotage in this new 
world are all known to the Government of the United 
States. Conspiracy has followed conspiracy. 


‘‘To be ultimately successful in a world mastery, 
Hitler knows, he must get control of the seas and he 
must first destroy the bridge of ships we are building 
across the Atlantic over which we shall continue to 
roll implements of war to help to destroy him and all 
his works in the end. He must wipe out our patrol on 
the sea and in the air. He must silence the British 
Navy. It must be explained again and again to 
people who like to think of the United States Navy 
as an invincible protection that this can be true only 
if the British Navy survives. For if the world outside 
the Americas fall under Axis domination, ship-building 
facilities which the Axis Powers would then possess in 
all Europe, in the British Isles and in the Far East, 
would be much greater than all the ship-building 
facilities and potentialities of all the Americas—not 
only greater, but two or three times greater. Even if 
the United States threw all its resources into such a 
situation seeking to double or even redouble the size 
ef our navy, the Axis Powers in control of the rest of 
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the world would have the man-power and physical 
resources to out-build us several times over.” 


If things in the Far East as well as in the Far West are 
tending towards such a grave crisis as foreshadowed by 
Dr. Percival Spear and also by President Roosevelt, it 1s 
but natural for the world to look helplessly to no other 
nations but to Britain and America, who command not 
only the greatest man-power but also the most unlimited 
war material in their own countries as well as in their 
dominions and colonies. The monster of Nazism has 
already been allowed too long a rope, which has led to 
the devastation of Poland, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Greece, Czecho-Slovakia, and all other smaller countries 
in Europe. But now that he is entangled in the Russian 
struggle, and Nippon also not very forward with his 
threats in the Pacific, is it not high time for Britain to pool 
all the resources in India, not at the point of the bayonet 
nor by the ever-delusive pledges of freedom, but by a frank 
and generous declaration of independence to her which she 
richly deserves ? By this declaration she cannot only win 
the moral and physical support of a country, which 
commands one-fifth of the population of the entire globe 
and no less material for the production of the weapons of 
war, but also she can convince beyond doubt the mighty 
United States of America to step immediately into the 
theatre of war instead of merely lending neutral. help 
by way of occasional supplies of war material, which also 
may not escape in near future “the rattle snakes of the 
_ Atlantic.” ~ 7 es 


We fear, the Nazi programme of the world conquest 
isnot merely to reduce the imperial status of Britain and 
-- other leading nations but also'to rob the slave countries, 
that are struggling for freedom, of their chances to attain 
their goal even in the remotest future. Though we are 
sure, America is not the immediate objective of Hitler yet 
nobody can doubt‘for a moment that Hitler shall stake 
his all to capture India, not for mere possession of 
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territories but for holding a key position in the Far East 
as well as for exploiting, in confederation with Japan, all 
the richest resources of our country, which have only been 
laid open by the British during the last two centuries. It 
is doubtful if Hitler shall remain a permanent confederate 
to Nippon because their political ideologies are diametri- 
cally opposite and also their economic interests can never 
agree. But then, as Hitler professed to be an ally for 
some time to his greatest enemy Stalin and now is_ bending 
all his energy to crush him, so also he shall prove too soon 
the same treacherous ally to Nippon when India will fall 
into their hands. 


We are sure that Britain is perfectly aware of all these 
possibilities and yet we wonder why she is so vague and 
evasive, so slow and hesitating in her promises of indepen- 
dence to our country. 


CHAPTER ITI 


Our life-and-death strugele. 


T isa mistaken notion that the East India Company 
ji. thought only of their trade and not of their territorial 
power in India. With the disintegration of the Mogul 
Empire, the victory at Plassy and the acquisition of the 
right of revenue collection in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
the East India Company acquired the political and 
military power in our country. It not only seized both 
inland and foreign trade but also established monopolies 
over a wide range of articles of consumption. But the 
growing social forces in Britain, particularly of the manufac- 
tuting class, soon put a check upon the Company’s 
privileges. In exchange of the exclusive right to trade 
with the East it was obliged to pay a considerable amount 
to the British Exchequer and also promote the interests of 
the mercantile and industrial classes in England in various 
ways. With the loss of the American colonies and also of 
the European markets due to the Napoleonic wars, Britain. 
had to tighten her control over the East India Company, 
which fought in vain against the might ofthe Capitalist. 
class. Pitt’s India Act of 1784 transferred the political 
power of the Company to the Parliament. Further, an Act 
of 1813 abolished its monopoly of the Indian trade. 
Twenty years later, it had to lose also the monopoly of the 
China trade. In 1858 the territorial possessions as well as 
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the political powers of the Company were taken over by 
the Crown. | 


By the year 1860 British Capitalism occupied a 
supreme position because of its immense scope of invest- 
ment in the expansion of industries all over the world. 
Capital began to flow into Britain particularly from India 
through banking and shipping and _ trading concerns as also 
through plantations, mines and public works but chiefly 
through railway constructions. Britain followed the policy 
of developing India by investing capital and stimulating the 
production and export of raw materials alongside her policy 
of introducing British manufactured goods into India. The > 
result was that India was drained out of her cotton yarn 
and piece-goods as rapidly as she was flooded with British 
manufactures. ‘The value of Lancashire goods alone imported 
to India in 1913-14 came upto Rs. 66 crores. The exports to 
India of British manufactures other than textiles also 
continued to increase throughout the pre-war period. 


From the middle of the nineteenth century to the 
beginning of the twentieth century, the British Capitalist 
class developed immense financial and industrial resources, 
which however came into direct conflict not only with the 
Indian Capitalist class but also with the development of 
other forees in Germany, America and Japan. Formerly, 
Britain enjoyed the monopoly of the import and export 
trades of India but later on she had to lose considerably 
her grounds on account of the German, American and 
Japanese imports to India. India also gained considerably 
during the War of 1914—18 particularly in her cotton, iron 
and steel industries. Side by side with the commercial and 
industrial expansion of India a political movement found its 
expression in terrorism, in the boycott of British goods and 
in the growing restiveness among the masses. There was a 
spirit of discontent and revolt throughout the country 
which occasionally took the form of peasant uprisings and 
mutinies in the Army. The National Congress was in 
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alliance with the Muslim League and offered a combined 
opposition to British imperialism. In 1858 Queen Victoria 
had to make the famous Proclamation, which offered 
certain pledges to the Princes and peoples of India. But 
unfortunately, nothing was made explicit in any of the 
documents about the principles or objectives of the British 
policy, which defended itself on the ground that India was 
unfit for any other dispensation except the British rule. But 
the exigencies of the War and also the political and 
economic developments in India led Mr. Montague, the 
Secretary of State for India, to announce that the British 
rule in India was intended to lead to a definite goal, 
namely, the progressive realisation of responsible govern- 
, ment in India as an integral part of the empire. But the 
‘. Constitution passed by the Parliament in 1919 fell far short 
' of giving India a government acceptable to the people. 


Though at the centre and in the provinces legislative 

- councils were created, the members of which were mainly 

elected on a limited franchise, yet the power remained in 

the hands of the Governor-General and the Governors, 

. Subjects such as sanitation, medical relief and local self- 

- yovernment were in the hands of the Indian ministers, while 

_ the reserved subjects, namely, law and order, finance, police, 

_ etc., were administered by officials who were’ outside 
» legislative control. 


‘Then again, since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Indian silks and calicoes were excluded from the 
British market. ‘The benefit which the Indian Cotton Mills 
were enjoying from the prevailing customs duties was. 
cancelled by the imposition of an excise duty and by the 
levying of a tax of five per cent. on imports of machinery. 
But during the last Great War the British Government 
realised the danger of India’s industrial backwardness, and 
therefore, agreed to consider a definite and self-conscious 
policy of improving the industrial capabilities of India and 
lend the utmost help to India to make her a manufacturing 
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country. In 1922 on the recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission, the Government agreed to extend some 
amount of protection to individual industries, which con- 
siderably stimulated industrial development and strengthen- 
ed Indian capitalism but which did not allow it to 
attain an independent position due to two growing 
tendencies, namely, concentration of the financial resources 
of the country and unification of the money market, on the 
one hand, and amalgamation of British and Indian capital, 
on the other. The Reserve Bank was created in 1935 with 
a view to unify the British and Indian joint-stock banks and 
the indigenous bankers and money-lenders. Besides, a 
few industrial concerns with British capital and also with 
joint British and Indian capital were established in India. 
But the result of all these processes was not only a limited 
expansion of our industries but also a_ considerable 
preponderance of British capita] and contro] over Indian. 


industries. 


Due to the intensification of the international struggle 
for the Indian market, British exports to India steadily 
decreased. The development of the Indian textile industry 
as well as the Japanese competition played an important 
part in it. It was the Ottawa Agreements and the 
supplementary Indo-British Trade Agreements which put a 
check upon this decline. Before the War India’s trade 
rapidly expanded and it reached the record figure in 1929. 
But Jater on, there was so much contraction of the total 
volume of India’s trade, and there was such a great fall in 
agricultural prices that the deficiency had to be saved by 
exporting much of her precious metals, chiefly, gold. This 
export of gold from India immensely helped Britain in 
tiding over her own economic crisis due tothe world 
depression. For sometime Britain lost her monopoly of the 
world market. Her industries were on their decline. Be- 
sides, she had to face many new powerful rivals in every 
part of the world. Naturally, she clung to India all the 
more ardently to improve her econcmic position. The 
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result was that India’s capacity as a market was consider- 
ably reduced, her purchasing power was much lowered, 
and her poverty was fearfully deepened. But the low 
purchasing power of India was not so much due to the 
depression in the world trade as due to inefficient 
agriculture, idle man-power, and inadequate utilization of 
natural resources. 


Britain was placed between two horns of a dilemma— 
on the one hand, the political discontent and restiveness of 
the masses, while on the other, the rivalry of international 
trade and Indian capitalism. As an escape out of the 
dilemma she had to do three things. She encouraged a 
limited degree of industrial development in India, which 
helped not only to conciliate the Indian bourgeoisie but 
also check the expansion of rival imperialisms and create 
a better scope for British capital. She also took a deter- 
mined step to exercise a more direct and effective control 
over the financial system by permeating the whole structure 
of Indian industry with British capital. Last of all, she 
introduced a reform of the Indian constitution lending it a 
democratic look but retaining every vital power in her owa 


hands. 


The Government of India Act of 1935 is indeed a 
prodigy of British statesmanship because it has in it the 
potentiality of securing continuance of British rule in our 
country. One part of the new constitution is described as 
Provincial Autonomy while the other part as Federation. 
Provincial autonomy has already.been in force in the eleven 
provinces of British India while Federation has yet to be 
made effective by a union of the autonomous provinces and 
the States. Under Provincial Autonomy the government 
of every province consists of an executive and a legislature. 
The head of the executive is the Governor, who is appointed 
in England by the King. In six of the more important 
provinces there is a second chamber known as the Legisla- 
tive Council as distinguished from the Legislative Assembly 
in each of the provinces. As the right of voting for the 
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election of members of the Legislature is based on property 
and educational qualifications, it is but natural that the 
main bulk of the Indian population is excluded from the 
right by its appalling illiteracy and poverty. There are 
certain serious limitations on the authority of the Legis- 
lature just as there is a great executive independence of the 
Governor. The Legislature has no right toconsider any 
portion of the budget that covers the debt services and 
the salaries of the Governor and other officials nor are the 
Ministers allowed to bring before the Assembly any bills 
for taxation or loans without the Governor’s consent. The 
Governor is entitled to override any and every decision of 
the Legislature. By virtue of his special responsibilities 
such as for law and order, he can reject any proposal made 
by his Ministers or take any action without consulting them 
or the Legislature. Then again, he can declare the 
constitution as broken down and exercise all his powers to 
retrieve the situation if he finds any of his Ministers failing 
to conduct the government on lines consistent with the 
discharge of special responsibilities. 


The'executive head of the Federal Government will be 
the Governor-General as the representative of the King. 
He will be helped by officials entirely responsible to him 
as well as by Ministers responsible to the Federal Legisla- 
ture. The Federal Legislature will have two Houses, 
namely, the Council of State and the Federal Assembly. 
British India will have 156 seats in the Council of State 
and 258 seats in the Federal Assembly, while Indian States 
will have 104 seats in the Council of State and 125 seats 
in the Federal Assembly. About one-third of the members 
represented by the States will be nominated by the Princes 
and not elected by the people. Then again, the represen- 
tatives of British India in the Council of State will be 
elected on a high property franchise, representing not the 
poorer masses but the richer landed, industrial and com- 
mercial classes. The seats in the Federal Assembly 
represented by British India wil] be filled by persons elected 
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by the members of the Provincial Assemblies, each 
community voting separately. The communal groups and 
sub-groups of seats in the Federal Assembly and the 
Provincial Assemblies cannot possibly lead to the formation 
of a majority in the Legislature to enable it to pursue any 
definite line of policy. 


Then again, defence and foreign relations are entirely 
outside the sphere of the Federal Legislature. Besides, the 
regulation of credit currency and exchange is entrusted ta 
the Reserve Bank while the Railways are placed in the 
hands of a special railway authority. Some of the important 
items of the Central Budget such as military expenditure, 
interest on the public debt, salaries and pensions will not 
be subject to the vote of the legislature. Defence and 
external affairs are regarded as Reserved Departments and 
are exclusively under the control of the Governor General, 
who has got a number of special responsibilities, such as :— 


(a) The prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace and tranquillity of India or any part 
thereof. 


(b) The safeguarding of the financial stability and 
credit of the Federation. 


(c) The safeguarding of the legitimate interests of the 
minorities. 

(d) The securing to the’ members of the public 
services any rights provided for them by the 
constitution and the safeguarding of their 
legitimate interests. 


(e) The prevention of commercial discrimination. 
(f) The protection of the rights of the States. 


(g) Any matter which affects the administration of 
any department under the direction and control 
of the Governor-General. 
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Besides these special responsibilities, the Governor- 
General can secure such funds and such legislation as he 
may want. He can issue ordinances and make laws on his 
own authority. He can also suspend any part or the 
whole of the constitution and assume plenary powers to 
carry onthe government. Therefore, we find that under 
the Federal System, there is a great concentration of power 
in the hands of the Governor-General. This new Federal 
Scheme cannot help the legitimate constitutional expression 
of the Indian struggle for freedom because the Provincial 
Assemblies are bound by their constitution to make almost 
impossible any effective popular majority in the Federal 
Legislature. Besides, the combination of normally autono- 
mous provinces in a federal state is very likely to breed fric. 
tion between the provinces on administrative, financial and 
other grounds. Then again, the Princes, the landlords, 
the industrialists and the financiers, by their very over- 
whelming majority due to the basis of election, are 
sure to defeat all democratic measures in the Federal 
Legislature. On the other hand, the new constitution 
will lend much greater safety to British shipping, trade 
and industry in India for the simple reason that companies 
registered in the United Kingdom are exempted from 
compliance with the Indian Company Law, and no 
Legislature in India can impose any restrictions upon 
such companies with regard to their capital or the 
nationality of their directors and shareholders, and that 
British companies carrying on business in India are to be 
eligible to the sameextent as Indian companies for any 
grant, bounty or subsidy payable out of Indian revenues 
—all of which provisions definitcly help to safeguard and 
extend the British hold on the economic life of India. 


Then again, in matters of Defence and external affairs 
neither Princes nor Ministers nor Legislatures will have 
any voice. The new constitution debars the Legislature 
from voting on the army budget, authorises the Governor- 
General to raise whatever additional revenue he may 
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require, and places the entire railway system of our 
country at hiscommand. So, it appears that the Federal, 
system offers protection to British capital, British trade 
and industry, British Army and even to the Princes, the 
landlords and the minorities but not to the poor peasantry, 
the workers and the middle class of the Indian popu- 
lation. 


Some people believe that Indian nationalism is 
entirely due to the influence of English education and 
culture. But how is it that before there was any trace 
of such western culture in our country, we stubbornly 
resisted all foreign aggression and rose up in arms against 
all foreign tyranny ? Howis it that even as late as 1857 
India did not acquiesce so readily to the establishment 
of British rule in her territories? Therefore, the source 
of our nationalism should be traced elsewhere. Probably, 
it lies in the disorganisation of our rural structure, in 
the destruction of our village autonomy, in the disloca- 
tion of our trade and industry, in the growing interde- 
pendence between the constituent parts of our country, and 
above all, in the concentration of power in the hands of 
a ruling class. 


The central organ of our great national movement is 
the Indian National Congress, and its aim is not only to 
eliminate all kinds of imperialist exploitation but also to 
reconstruct India in the political and economic context of 
the twentieth century. The movement of nationalism in 
India was represented in its earliest stage by the pros- 
perous bourgeoisie, who pleaded, on the one hand, for 
favours of the ruling class while, on the othér, resented the 
alleged unheroic attitude of hatred shown by Englishmen 
towards the natives. But soon afterwards the spirit of 
nationalism made its way into the broader strata of the 
middle classes and was clearly reflected in such publi- 
cations as Poverty and Un-British Rule of Dadabhai Naoroji 
and Economic History of India tn the Victorian Age of R. C. 
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Dutt. It wasthe Bengal partition scheme also the policy 
of curtailing higher education that lent further impetus to 
the national movement, which found its expression first 
in Bengal and then in other provinces in the form of 
boycott of British goods. This boycott movement led to 
certain repressive measures, which again led to sporadic 
outbreaks of terrorism. 


The conflict between the Moderates and the Extre- 
mists in the Indian Congress reached its climax in 1906. 
The Government appreciated the staunch constitutionalism 
of the Moderates and rewarded them with a few con- 
cessions. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose in his fit of ecstasy said 
in his presidential address at the Madras Congress in 
1908, ‘“‘ The clouds are now breaking in blessings over 
your heads, slaking the parched and thirsty earth. The 
time of the singing of birds is come and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land.” 


The most beneficial effect of the war of 1914—18 
- upon India was that it revealed the importance of India 
to the British Empire as a great source of manpower and 
other military supplies, and also gave the people of India 
a great control over the administrative machine of their 
country, and thereby, heightened their self-consciousness 
and self-confidence in this national movement. During the 
last Great War the people of our country, partly inspired 
by their inherent patriotic and benevolent spirit and partly 
also encouraged by the hope that after the war they 
might get some privileges of self-government, lavishly lent 
their men, money and raw materials to win the victory, 
and the victory was won at last, but India still bled under 
the chains of bondage, which was further tightened and 
made painful by the Rowlatt Act of 1919, immediately 
after the war. 


After the war the Indian National Congress shook off 
the domination of the small English-educated upper class 
and came under the sway of the lower middle class, the 
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peasants and the working-class. The Congress declared 
openly its objective, namely Swaraj, which should be 
attained by all constitutional as well as by all legitimate 
and peaceful means. Mahatma Gandhi brought into 
direct action his well-known Non-co-operation Movement, 
which demanded from the Indian population, irrespective 
of caste or creed, ‘rank or colour, a complete boycott of 
British goods (cloth), legislatures, courts, and even educa- 
tional institutions, maintained by the Government. Side by 
side with the Non-co-operation Movement which found 
its expression chiefly in wholesale hartals and demonstra- 
tions of protest ; there were other uprisings in different 
parts of India such as the no-tax campaign among the 
peasantry of the Midnapore district in Bengal, the Moplah 
rebellion in South India, the protest of the Sikh peasants 
against the luxury and corruption of their priests in the 
Punjab. These movements would have gradually taken 
a serious turn just as it did unhappily once at Chauri 
Chaura, had not Mahatma Gandhi so rigidly enjoined 
upon his followers the policy and creed of non-violence. 


For some time a movement of the Civil Disobedience 
was started, but this was confined chiefly to the boycott 
of British goods, banks, shipping, insurance, and other 
‘concerns, breaking the salt and forest laws, non-payment 
of Jand-tax and rent in certain areas and also the boycott 
of liquor shops. This movement was further intensified 
when the Government issued ordinances and _ authoris- 
ed the police to deal with: the situation. The 
whole country practically blazed’ into a mass 
movement of organising boycotts. public meetings, 
hartals, hoisting of the national flag and every kind of 
violation of law and order. Into this movement were 
drawn mostly the students, the peasants, the working-class, 
and even women in all cities and district towns and 
villages. The Government was obliged to take certain 
steps for the sake of law and order. The Congress, too, 
carried on its bloodless war till the end of the year 1932. In 
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the meanwhile, the future constitution of India was 
being framed in the Round Table Conference in London. 
It was finally passed by Parliament in 1935, and the scheme 
of Provincial Autonomy was introduced into India in 
1937. As the immediate result of the new constitution, 
Congress ministries were formed in nine provinces out 
of eleven except in- Bengal and the Punjab. 


The War of 1914—18 as also the industrial unsettle. 
ment of the time lent a great impulse ,to the formation 
of Trade Unions. Taking stock of the registered and 
unregistered unions in our country, the total membership 
would come to about 350,000, which represents mainly 
the industrial workers. Many of the scattered local unions 
were linked together in provincial and national federations 
such as the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation, the All- 
India Trade Union Congress, etc. But after some years 
there was a split in these Federations. A new organi- 
sation was formed under the title of the National 
Federation of Labour, which again changed into the 
National Trade Union Federation. A few privileges were 
granted to the Trade Unions by the Trade Union Act, but 
they were curtailed by the Trades Disputes Act, and 
finally by an amendment in 1934, the Provincial Govern. 
ment was authorised to pronounce a strike as illegal if it 
involved any serious hardship to the community. 


Trade unionism had to struggle not only against 
the Government and the opposition of the employers but 
also against some of the inherent weaknesses of the working- 
class such as its migratory character, its extreme poverty, 
its appalling ignorance and illiteracy, etc. But inspite of all 
these weaknesses and the ideological conflict together with 
the numerical deficiency, the unions have advanced toa 
stage of political maturity because of the strength of the 
entire working-class in our country. 


In the beginning, strikes were merely mild forms of | 
wage disputes, but with the beginning of the War of 
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1914—18, a gigantic industrial conflict broke out and 
swept over the whole country bringing into action millions 
of workers. We remember still the two strikes at Bombay 
which involved more than 150,000 workers and lasted more 
than a month. Another two strikes at Ahmedabad involv- 
ed about 30,000 workers each, while the strike in Sholapur 
involved the entire working population of the place. ‘There 
were a few other strikes among the Railway shop workers, 
the tramwaymen, the postal workers, and others, which 
lasted for a long period and involved a huge number of 
workers in each case. In 192] the total number of strikes 
drew into the struggle nothing Jess than 600,000 workers all 
over Jndia. The main cause of this unusual activity on 
the part of the working-class was, according to the Whitely 
Report, the fact that ‘‘ a rise in wage levels was overdue, 
and the workers awoke to the disabilities from which they 
suffered in respect of long hours and other matters. ” 


Nobody can deny that the Rowlatt Act and the massacre 
at Amritsar strengthened the national struggle, which 
found its culmination in the Non-co-operation Movement 
end later on in trade unionism and strike struggles of the 
working-class in various parts of India. Most of the strikes 
were successful. The demands of the workers were granted 
in most cases and the wages were increased. In 1922 a 
Factory Act was passed, which reduced the working hours 
in the factories and workshops. Industrial labour gradually 
became conscious of its strength and the value of collective 
action. The strikes marked a new stage in the develop- 
ment of the working-class, sowed the first seeds of class- 
consciousness, increased the importance of the trade unions, 
and accentuated the political significance of the working- 
class. Inspite of their hardships, privations and extreme 
miseries, they exhibited wonderful unity and deterniina- 
tion in carrying out their struggles. 


The latest strikes affected not only the advanced 
textile industries of Bombay, Calcutta, Cawnpore, Sholapur 
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and Madras but also of smaller industries of Madura, 
Coimbatore, and even of the States of Baroda and Indore. 
They involved mill workers, mine workers, railway workers, 
bus drivers, tailors, match factory workers, pottery workers, 
etc. Between the years 1930 and 1936 the number of strikes 
remained fairly steady at about 150 a year. The common 
cry of the strikers was for higher wages and cancellation 
of the wage-cuts. In the Congress provinces a substantial 
rise in wages was obtained. 


The strike movement in India was not merely a_ cry 
for higher wages but it was also an effective means of 
enforcing trade union recognition on the part of the 
employers as well as a protest against the infringement of 
civil liberties. It rapidly assumed a political and national 
character because of its class-consciousness, its militant 
spirit, its realisation of the value of collective action, its 
unity and determination, and above all, its political consci- 
ousness. 


The Indian peasants, as has been already pointed out, 
were always the victim of the money-lender and the land. 
lord. In the 19th century, the Mutiny was one of the 
greatest uprisings of the Indian peasantry that affected 
mostly the territories in Northern and Central India. In 
1855 a body of about 100,000 Santhal peasants moved down 
the plains towards Calcutta. Then again, in 1875, there 
were a few widespread riots in the Deccan directed against 
the money-lenders, and the main object of the rising was to 
destroy the title-deeds of the peasant’s slavery. There 
was another more violent rising of the peasantry in South | 
India in 1921. This peasant movement was taken up and 
given a political colour first by Tilak, the extremist leader 
of the Indian Congress. ._He organised a no-tax campaign 
amongst the Deccan peasantry in 1896 but Mahatma 
Gandhi advised the peasants to adopt passive resistance to 
defend their interests. It was Mahatma Gandhi who went 
round the Indian villages and summoned the peasants to 
join the national struggle. It was he who explained to. 
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them their growing miseriesdue to heavy taxation, igno- 
rance and servitude. When the Non-co-.operation Move. 
ment slackened, the bond between the Congress and the 
villages deepened, and it was further strengthened by 
Mahatma Gandhi’s campaign against untouchability, his 
programmes of hand-spinning and village re-construction, 
Mahatma Gandhi was assisted in his noble mission by 
Nehru, Vallabhai Patel, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, and 
others, and their labour bore fruit in the Civil Disobedience 
campaign that commenced in 1930. 


As the result of the Peasant Movement, the All-India 
Kisan Sabha or Peasant League was formed. This Sabha 
js nothing but a Federation of many local and _ provincial 
eagues. At its annual session in April, 1939, more than 
750,000 delegates were elected. The peasant leagues 
demand a complete transformation of the revenue and land 
systems. They want the cancellation of peasant debts and 
abolition of landlordism. Above all, they want that 
ownership of lands should be vested in the culti- 
vator and not in the landlord. Alongside _ their 
economic salvation they demand also national freedom 
and a democratic system of Government. They are 
also confident of their strength because they are 
perfectly aware that if they delay the payment of land 
revenue even for two months, provincial finances will 
be disorganised, and also if they do not co-operate 
with the police and the irrigation departments, the 
administration would seriously suffer. Prof. N.G, Ranga 
in his presidential address at. the second All-India 
Kisan Congress‘held at Faizpur in 1936 said, ‘ We 
can go on devising such popular campaigns through 
which to mobilise the small individual sacrifices and 
sufferings of the peasants as a whole and_ generate 
enough strength to compel the government of the day 
to yield to our demands.” The methods of the struggle 
of the peasants as of other sections of the Indian 
population is entirely non-violent. These methods are 
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practised in the form of meetings, demonstrations, 
marches, rent-strikes and Satyagraha. ‘There is not a 
single part of India where this bloodless war of the 
peasants is not being carried, not under the leadership 
of the Nationalist Movement but through an independent 
peasant organisation with its own independent political and 
economic aims. 


The Indian Congress under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi aroused the political consciousness of 
the masses, which led to the Civil Disobedience 
campaigns of 1930—32. The Congress concentrated its 
organisation in the masses, following rigidly the 
technique of non-violent resistance. It devoted all its 
energy to the consideration of all sorts of questions 
affecting the welfare of the masses. In 1931 during 
the world crisis an economic programme was adopted 
to explain to the masses the true significance of 
‘ Swaraj’ as understood by the Congress. In 1936 at 
Lucknow, the Congress declared that ‘“‘ the most 
important and urgent problem of the country is the 
appalling poverty, unemployment and indebtedness of the 
peasantry, fundamentally due to the antiquated and 
repressive land tenure and revenue systems.” In 1937 
at Faizpur it adopted a scheme of agrarian reform such 
as rent and revenue reductions, the exemption of 
uneconomic holdings from rent and land-tax, reduction 
of canal and other irrigation dues, abolition of illegal 
exactions and forced labour, fixity of tenure with 
heritable rights, a debt moratorium, a living wage for 
agricultural labourers, taxation of agricultural incomes 
above a certain level, and the recognition of the peasant 
Jeagues. | 

This great movement of radical economic reform 
and mass unity found its greatest champion in Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who directed the Congress men 
and women to go out into the villages and _ build 
up the peasant Jeagues. But soon after the Congress 
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acceptance of office, the Congress came into 
conflict with the peasant leagues in Bihar because of 
its pact with the landlords, and with the Trades 
Union Congress in Bombay because of its , promotion 
of a Trades Disputes Bill. Besides, there was a 
perceptible growing breach in the Congress organisation 
itself. The contact between the Congress leaders and the 
masses was weakened. The radical members of the masses 
stood apart from the Congress Parliamentary organisation 
and launched into a separate struggle, which was, HOWEVER: 
impeded by the Congress Governments. 


The States were absolutely unaffected by the mass 
movement at least for some years in the beginning but 
immediately after the election campaign of 1937 and the 
Congress acceptance of office, it assumed a considerable 
magnitude, that affected particularly the States of Kashmir, 
Alwar, Mysore, Travancore and Dhenkanal. All sorts of 
people in the States—merchants, professional classes, stu- 
dents, peasants and workers took part in the struggle. 
But as the policy of the Congress towards this mass move- 
ment in the States was rather ambiguous or hesitant, it 
could not gain in strength. The resolution on the subject 
passed in the Haripura Congress of 1938 definitely declared 
that ‘‘ the Congress stood for the same political, social and 
economic freedom in the States as in the rest of India and 
considers the States as an integral part of India.” Probably 
the Congress believed that by following a policy of non- 
intervention and slow and gradual friendly pressure, it 
would be able to redress the States’ people’s grievances. 
The Congress Ministries discouraged mass action in the 
provinces, refused to fight vested interest, and strove to 
placate and avoid conflict with the bureaucracy. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru wrote in this connection to Mahatma 
Gandhi, “ They are trying to adopt themselves far too 
much to the old order and trying to justify it. What is 
far worse, we are losing the high position that we have 
built up, with so much labour, in the hearts of people. We 
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| are. sinking to the level of ordinary politicians.” 
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1939. with the re-election of Subhas Chandra Bose as Presi- 
dent of the Congress. There were only two courses open, 
namely, to isolate the mass forces from the Congress, to 
 velax,; the anti-imperialist campaign, to show a passive 
attitude towards the Federation and the Constituent 
Assembly or to co-ordinate the mass forces, to create effec- 
tive links between the Congress and the States’ people’s, 
movement and the Peasant and working-class organisations, 
to utilize the Ministries for strengthening the mass awaken- 
ing, and last of all, to impel the Congress to put the 
constitutional problem to the forefront. Two methods 
were suggested for restoring the organisational unity of 
thé: Congress, but none of them could save the situation. 
One of the methods would have widened the breach 
between the Congress and the masses, while the other 
‘would have completely disrupted the organisation. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru rightly analysed the conflicting elements 
of the organisation and also contributed to the solution of 
the Tripuri crisis out of which the Congress again emerged 
as a united body, though of course, on terms which 
strengthened the position of the Right-wing leaders, but 
considerably humiliated the Left-wing leaders. Of 
course, this humiliation was much misunderstood, particu- 
larly. by the socialist and communist elements of the 
Congress. The Congress, however, acknowledged its loyalty 
to Mahatma Gandhi and expressed its confidence in the 
- executive, which. had formerly resigned. Nehru himseli 
declared that in any national struggle Mahatma Gandhi’s 
full association and guidance were perfectly esseftial. 
Differences however, persisted for some time. Bose 
demanded a composite cabinet commanding the confi- 
dence of the largest number of Congressmen possible and, 
reflecting the composition of the geheral body of the 
Congress, while Mahatma Gandhi wished to have a 


homogeneous body consisting chiefly of those who had. _ 


served onthe Working Committee for long years. The. . 


Right-wing leaders were not prepared to allow any new... 
blood into the committee, and so Buse was obliged to 
resign his office. Dr. Rajendra Prasad was elected Presi- 
dent of the Congress, which made the Left-wing leadership 
all the more suspicious about the timid policy of the 
Congress to conciliate imperialism. This suspicion was. . 
further darkened by Mahatma  Gandhi’s behaviour at 
Rajkot, which led to the final arbitration of the Rajkot | 
dispute by the Chief Justice of the Federal Court. We 
do not question whether Mahatma Gandhi was right or 
wrong in advising the people of the States to suspend 
Civii Disobedience and aim at the moral conversion of 
their ruler through negotiation, but we cannot deny that 
his atiiitude and declarations led to the formation of the 
Forward Bloc under the leadership of Bose, who laid down 
for the objectives of his organisation that the Congress 
Ministries should be effectively. subordinated to the Pro- 
vincial and All-India Congress Commnittees, that direct and 
close tics should be established between the Congress and 
the Working Class, peasant.and States’ people’s organisa-. 
tions, that a permanent Volunteer Corps should be raised, 
and that the national struggle against the Federal Act 
should be intensified, | 

The Forward Bloc, however, failed to secure its. 
position due to lukeworm response from the country, and 
all that came out of it was that the Congress Executive 
disqualified Bose from holding any elective post in the 
Congress for a period of three years, because it regarded 
Bose’s behaviour on the occasion as ‘a diliberate and 
flagrant breach of discipline.”” The saddest part of the 
whole episode is that Bose is no longer with us. It is 
more than six months that Bose mysteriously disappeared 
from our midst? The world is still speculating on his dis- 
appearance, and the Government also has failed to trace 
him out. Ofcourse, Bose was not the first or the. only 
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ene to suffer the rigour of discipline, to pay the penalty of 
ideological difference with his compatriots. Nariman, 
Khare, Munshi, Satyapal—all have gone through the 
same ordeal for the sake of their great love for their 
country. 


Nobody has talked more plainly than Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru on the subject of the Indian struggle for freedom in 
ene of his articles to the Daily Herald of London, October 
1933, which we are quoting below in parts for refreshing 
the memory ofour masters : 


“It is not easy to write briefly on the Indian situation 
for the information of the British public. Partisan 
and one-sided propaganda has held the field there for 
so long that every vital issue has been confused and 
a totally false impression created of conditions in 
India. Even in India, during the last three or four 
years, Ordinance rule, which is close cousin to Martial 
Law under certain legal forms, and a rigid censorship 
of the press, have suppressed not only expressions of 
opinion but even news that was unpalatable to British 
authorities in India. The newspaper press is bound 
hand and foot, public meetings on political issues are 
not allowed to be held, books and pamphlets, even 
those giving admitted facts, are prescribed, letters and 
telegrams are censored and sometimes do not reach 
their destination. It is an offence in many parts of the 
country to publish the names and photographs of 
people arrested under the ordinances. Some months 
back, even a memorial meeting of the death of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was banned though it was convened 
largely by non-Congressmen and a peaceful moderate 
like Sir Tej Babadur Sapru was to have presidéd over 
it. In some parts of Bengal and in the Frontier 
Province there is a military occupation. Even children 
in Chittagong and Midnapore have to carry about 
cards of identity. The movements of people are 
strictly regulated, even their dress has often to conform 
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to official directions, and heavy fines are imposed on 
whole towns and villages to which the residents are 
wade to contribute, regardless of guilt or innocence. 


‘‘ British newspapers attack the Indian National 
Movement from a variety of fronts, regardless of the 
obvious inconsistency of their statements. On the 
one hand, the Congress is said to be a reactionary 
body controlled by mill-owners and the like, on the 
other, no-rent campaigns are said to be the work of 
Bolsheviks and their kind, rousing up the peaceful 
peasantry by their artful agitation. Even well-inform- 
ed newspapers give currency to statements which are 
entirely wrong and have no relation to facts. Some- 
time ago, one of the best of the English weeklies stated 
asa fact that the movement against untouchability 
and for the raising of the depressed classes was started 
by Mr. Gandhi's fast last year, and that the Congress 
had closed its doors to these classes. As a matter of 
fact, the movement is an old one, and it has been one 
of the biggest movements in India since 1920 when the 
Congress, at Mr. Gandhi’s instance, made it a major 
plank in its programme. The Congress has never kept 
out the depressed classes, and during the last thirteen 
years, it has insisted on representations of the depressed 
classes being elected toits highest executive commit- 
tees. Mr. Gandhi’s fast undoubtedly gave the move- 
ment a tremendous push. 


‘India andthe East are generally supposed to be 
mysterious lands where strange peoples work in 
strange and peculiar ways, and no real attempt is 
made to understand them. This magic view of 
history and geography may perhaps fit in with some- 
what romantic and unworldy and profitable outlook 
of the average conservative or liberal politician, who 
has no other standards to go by. But Labour believes 
in a scientific and economic interpretation of history 
and current events, and it is surprising that British 
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Labour should suffer under the same delusion. 
Perhaps generations of imperialist domination have 
affected the ideology of British Labour and made it 
unable to take a correct and objective view where 
British imperialist interests are concerned. We are 
told by Labour leaders that nationalism is a narrow 
creed, and, therefore, Indian nationalism is reac- 
tionary. Under cover of this doctrine they seek to 
perpetuate British Imperialism, calling it by the high- 
sounding title of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Nationalism is of course a reactionary force in the 
modern world, ;,whether it functions in England or 
India, but it is an inevitable reaction to imperialism 
in colonial countries, and a step which cannot be 
avoided jin the march to real internationalism. To 
defend any kind of internationalism by calling colonial 
nationalism as reactionary is sheer hypocrisy. 


“* It is a common place that great movements are not 
caused by individuals or a handful of agitators but 
are due in the main to economic forces. The Indian 
National movement arose in this way and in its early 
days was controlled by the upper middle class. It 
‘was not essentially hostile to imperialism, as this class 
was a product of British rule and wanted to fit itself 
into the fabric of imperialism. ‘The march of écono- 
mic events, however, wrought a change in it, and the 
lower middle class and the de classed intellectuals 
began to dominate it. India played an important 
part in the great national wave that shook the whole 
of Asia after the Great War. A great national leader 
inspired the people,, and for the first time the 
masses and especially the peasantry took an effective 
part in the national struggle. In the after-war years 
the association of the masses with. the Congress 
increased progressively, and in some provinces the 
peasantry played an important role in formulating 
policy and in participating in direct action. The 
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industrial workers, especially in Bombay, built up 
a trade union movement and developed a revolu- 
tionary ideology. As an organised group they did 
not co-operate with the Congress but they were power- 
fully influenced by it, and many took part in the 
Congress campaigns. At the same time Indian 
Labour carried on its own fight against Capitalism 
by means of strikes. 


‘‘ As the Congress .became more radical and depen- 
dent on mass support, the Indian vested interests, that 
were represented in it, became frightened and some of 
them dropped out. It was out of these leavings that 
the small and ineffective Moderate or Liberal group 
was formed. Association with the masses forced 
economic issues to the front in the Congress and a 
socialist ideology began to develop. A number of 
vaguely socialist resolutions were passed from time to 
time, and in 1931, the Congress took a more definite 
step in this direction by adopting an economic pro- 
gramme at Karachi. 


‘¢ The direct action struggle of the Congress during the 
last four years and the slump and rapid march of 
economic eventsinthe world during this period have 
resulted in influencing the Congress powerfully in a 
socialist direction, and the struggle for independence 
has come more and more to mean a radical change 
in the social order to bring relief to the suffering 
masses. In a recent correspondence Mr. Gandhi 
declared that real independence must mean the devest- 
ing of the vested interests in India. The Congress still 
continues to be a national organisation, and as such, 
includes in its fold many groups and classes which 
have conflicting social interests. But recent events 
have forced the economic issue tothe fore-front, and 
asa result, the Congress has become even more as 

., Mass, Organisation, and. the Indian vested interests, 
from the Princes downwards, have joined hands with 
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British vested interests in India to resist all real 
political and social change. The Round Table Con- 
ference in London was such a grouping of vested 
interests. Thus inevitably our struggle for indepen- 
dence is also becoming a struggle for social freedom. 


‘“The word ‘ independence’ is not a happy word, 
for it signifies isolation, and there can be no such 
isolation or independence in the modern world. We 
do not believe in a narrow and aggressive national- 
ism. We believe in interdependence and _ interna- 
tional co-operation, but at the same time, we are 
convinced that there can be no dependence whatever 
and no real co-operation with imperialism. ‘Thus we 
want complete independence from every kind of 
imperialism. But that does not rule out the fullest 
co-operation with the British people or other peoples 
who do not wish to exploit us. With imperialism there 
can be and will be no compromise under whatever 
guise it may come. 


‘** Essentially, therefore, our struggle for freedom is 
a struggle for a radical ohange of the social structure 
and the ending of all exploitation of the masses. This 
can only be done by the devesting of the great vested 
interests in India. A mere process of changing officials 
or Indianisation, as it is called, of giving a high office 
to an Indian instead of an Englishman has no interest 
whatever for us. Itis the system which exploits the 
masses of India that we object to and which must go 
before any effective relief comes to the masses. 


“* The Round Table Conferences in London have procee- 
ded on an entirely different basis. Almost their sole 
concern has been to protect every conceivable vested 
interest and makes it impregnable, and to this crowd 
of parasites they wish to add others. Thus the whole 
Round Table Scheme instead of lessening the exploita- 
tion of the masses puts actually fresh burdens on them. 
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We are told by the Secretary of State for India that the 
constitutional changes will involve extra expenditure 
of many millions, and therefore, must wait till the 
world has got over its present economic discontents and 
India is more prosperous. He may have to wait a long 
time if he wishes these discontents to be solved accord- 
ing to his liking. His statement shows a singular lack 
of appreciation of what is happening in the world and 
what is likely to happen in the future. But even apart 
from that, it is an extraordinary instance of the power- 
ful reasoning powers of Whitehall and the India Office. 
India is in a state of revolt because the working classes, 
the peasantry and the lower middle classes are crushed 
by various kinds of exploitation. They want immediate 
relief; they want bread for their hungry stomachs. 
Even the great majority of the landlords are being 
reduced to beggary as the land tenure syseem is break- 
ing down. The remedy for this collapse and wide- 
spread misery is sought in propping up all the vested 
interests that have brought it about and in attempting 
to strengthen a semi-feudal order, which has _ long out- 
lived its utility and is an obstacle to all progress. Im 
addition to this, further burdens are cast on the masses, 
And then, we are told that when conditions right them- 
selves of their own accord, it will be time enough to 
introduce changes. 

“* It is manifest that this method of procedure is the 
sheerest quibbling with a great problem affecting vast 
numbers of human beings. The Round Table Scheme, 
whether it is adopted by the British Parliament, as it is 
or varied, will not solve a single problem in India. 
Much is made in England of the so-called die-hard 
opposition to it, of the attacks of the Churchill-Lloyd 
group, and of the defence bravely put up by Mr. 
Baldwin and others. So far as India is concerned, it 
views these mock battles with supreme unconcern, for 
whatever, the result of these may be, it will not affect 
her attitude to a scheme which is reactionary, absurd 
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and unworkable to an extraordinary degree. The 
British Government may succeed in grouping together 
round itself all the backward, feudal and reactionary 
groups in India, including even the bigoted religious 
obscurantists, who have been frightened by Mr. 
Gandhi’s attack on their strongholds. If it finds 
pleasure in this varied company, we have no complaint. 
It makes our task easier in bringing about a social 
change with a real political change. 


*‘ Thus so far as the Congress is concerned, the Round 
Table Conference and the Joint Select Committee have 
no difference whatever to our struggle for freedom, 
except in so far as they have cleared issues and demon- 
strated that British imperialism stands for all that is 
reactionary in India. Under these circumstances the 
atruggle for independence and social change must go on. 
Indeed, it is not in the power of any individual or 
group to end this struggle. Even the Congress cannot 
do it, for the struggle for freedom is the natural result 
of economic conditions, and so long as these conditions 
continue, they must find outlet in such a struggle. If 
the Congress leaders withdraw, other people and other 
organisations will take their place. 


** A political solution of the struggle can only come when 
the Indian people can settle their own constitution in a 
popularly elected Constituent Assembly. Such an 
Assembly would also, I have no doubt, solve minority 
and other problems, which have assumed so much pro- 
minence because their solution has been entrusted not 
to popurlarly chosen spokesmen but to official] nominees. 
It is these reactionary nominees who have refused to 
agree among themselves and made it appear that 
Indian people cannot agree. The Indian people have 
never been given areal chance to solve the problem 
for themselves. So far as the Congress is concerned, it 
has little difficulty, as it has long been prepared to 
guarantee minority rights. 
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“* The Congress does not want any power for itself. I 
am sure that it will willingly abide by the decision of 
the Constituent Assembly, and even dissolve itself as 
soon as Indian political independence is achieved. It 
is doubtful, however, if under existing conditions or in 
the near future, such a Constituent Assembly can be 
held. The more this is delayed, the more will the 
political problem of India become an economic one, 
and the ultimate change will be social as well as politi- 
cal. The struggle for Indian freedom is essentially a 
part of the world struggie for the emancipation of the 
exploited everywhere and for the establishment ofa 
new social order. ”’ 

In one of its recent news reports the Associated Press 
of India said: ‘‘ Addressing a gathering of prominent 
citizens at Nagpur on the 10th October, Mrs. Kamala Devi 
said that she had given to Mahatma Gandhi an account of 
her experience regarding the misrepresentation of the India 
question in the U. S. A. by British Statesmen and Indian 
officials. The American public, she said, was interested in the 
(ndian question because they considered that, in view of the 
Lease and Lend Programme, they were entitled to know what 
kind of world reconstruction Britain wanted. Mrs. Kamala 
Devi stated that British statesmen and Indian officials had 
been giving a wrong picture of the Indian problem. The 
British Government had recently opened a British library of 
information at New York from which a considerable amount 
of literature regarding India was being issued. She _ said 
that she had explained to Mahatma Gandhi that the ques- 
tion of removing the wrong impression created by such 
propaganda was not an easy one. She concluded by saying 
that neither the Amcrican Government nor the American 
people were going to secure freedom for India. Indian 
freedom must be won by Indians themselves, but to-day, 
they could not think of India as being apart from the rest 
ofthe world. It was necessary for the sake of India’s future 
relations with the people of the world that the latter should 
know what the Indian struggle was. ” 


CHAPTER IV 


Our miseries are not our own making 


ANY of the problems of India are peculiar to its 
soil and yet there are many others which are 
either the results of foreign rule in India or are pure 
inventions of the propagandist. ‘lhe very geographical 
position of our country—the Himalayas in the North and 
the Indian ocean inthe South —has infused into the minds 
of the inhabitants of this peninsula the sense of a common 
-aotherland, which finds its reflection not only in the 
prayers and rituals of the people but also in the very 
institution of pilgrimage, which forms the connecting link 
between the various sacred shrines and holy places scattered 
all over the country. Huindusthan is the most original land 
which forms not only the habitation of the Hindus but is 
the home of all that is sacred to them. Mr. Jinnah’s 
Pakistan, therefore, is not only a chimerical conception but 
a totally unlawful usurpation of the rights of others. 


However, this conception of unity was originally based 
upon the caste system or the institution of social differ- 
entiation, which again led to certain restrictions 1n matters 
of marriage and occupation. This institution of social 
differentiation was nothing but an organisation of inequality 
based entirely on the process of inheritance. In other words, 
birth was the prime and only factor in determining one’s 
vocation or social relation. Unfortunately, it was reinfor- 
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ced by all the sanctions of religion, we mean, the Hindu 
religion. But what was this Hindu religion? Nothing 
but a number of schools of thought either religious or 
metaphysical and burdened with a mass of ceremonies and 
practices? If you ask an orthodox Hindu about his 
religion, he will at once mention his caste and quote a 
number of traditional duties and practices imposed upon 
him by the institution of the caste system. 


So, just as Hinduism helped to unify India, its caste 
system brought about her political disintegration, which, 
however could have been saved if the economic system were 
not stabilised at a low level. ‘The whole economic system 
of our country evolved out of the village community, 
which depended on nothing but agriculture and handi- 
crafts. But unfortunately, production was on a limited 
scale and was invariably for consumption rather than for 
exchange. Besides, there were no technical efficiency, no 
proper communications,and not even any feeling of the need 
of money. To put it more precisely, it was a pre-capitalist - 
economic system. Inspite of a market for various commo- 
dities, there was no process of expansion by exchange, 
which was confined only to very limited areas. How 
could the Hindus under such circumstances conceive of an 
Indian nation or of an Indian State? But with the — 
fluctuation of frontiers and change of dynasties and also 
with the visitation of natural calamities such as floods 
and famines, which spell disaster particularly on agricul- 
tural countries, the citadel of caste was gradually. shaken 
and yielded place to new cultural, linguistic and sectarian 
zroups in different parts of our country, which unfortu- 
nately are being now utilised by the agents of disinteg- 
ration as permanent barriers in the way of national 
unity. But these agents of disintegration forget that 
inspite of the caste svstem and even linguistic and 
religious differeuces the people of India were never 
antagouistic to one another, rather they had a noble 
spirit of tolerance, which is not visible even in the Christian 
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and most civilised world of Europe of to-day. 


With the advent of the British rule in India the 
culture civilisation of our country was completely 
revolutionised by the new land system, the new revenue 
system, and the new system of administration. But the 
most important change was the political unification of our 
country, which was brought about chiefly by the intro- 
duction of railways and telegraphs, of new social and 
economic forces that helped directly or indirectly to under- 
mine the village commune and the citade] of caste, As 
students of history we all know that the primary motive of 
the British was not to occupy territories but to exploit the 
trade and industry of our country, and ever since the 
consolidation of their power, our country has been 
following the capitalist line of evolution, which is but a 
stepping stone to the attainment ofa degree of unity such 
as she had never known. 


The new capitalist industrial system has led to the 
complete decay of peasant agriculture and has also 
brought into bolder relief all the religious and sectarian 
differences, which were not so acute in the earlier days 
berause cf ithe old social and economic conditions. Then 
again, the policy of religious neutrality with all its pious 
ambitions has merely helped to accentuate the differences 
and create a permanent feeling of hatred and enmity 
between the various races, sects and communities. To 
maintain the rights of each sect or community !s_ certainly 
noble, but unfortunately it leads finally to no anification 
but only acomplete disruption of * a nation. It is this 
policy of impartiality or of religious neutrality which has 
been the source of a serious misunderstanding not only 
between the various sects and communities but also between 
the people and the Government. 

Then 2gain, if our country was not broken up into a 
chain of seemingly independent principalities, which we 
know as the Native States, the feeling of isolation or 
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artificial segregation would not have been so keen as it is to- 
day. We do not deny that even before the British conquest, 
India was divided into a number of kingdoms and empires 
ruled by the Moslems and the Hindus, but then, the whole 
country owed its allegiance to one culture and civilisation, 
and allowed itself to be swayed by the same social and 
traditional customs and practices. 


What we know as the communal problem to-day 
has got its various aspects. Ofcourse, the main aspect 
is the relation between the Hindus and the Muslims. 
While considering this problem we should take into account 
certain facts and figures. We know that out of the entire 
population of India 68 per cent. are Hindus while 22 per 
cent. are Mohammadans. The Hindus predominate 
mostly in central and southern India but in Bengal and 
the Punjab and also in the United Provinces there is a 
majority of the Moslems. It is a fact and not a mere theory 
that the Hindus and the Muslims are practically of the 
same blood and also evolved out of the same heterogeneity 
of races inspite of the orthodox view that they are entirely 
of different origins, They are not different even in their 
vocation or occupation because both the races are either 
agriculturists or artisans or craftsmen. They are divided 
only by their religious beliefs and social practices and never 
by race or economic interest. 


Then again, in no period of Indian history we can 
find that the Hindus and the Moslems ever, lived at war 
with one another. In those days there was absolutely no 
communal conflict in the States whether they were ruled 
by Hindu or Moslem Princes. If anybody wants to 
quote the reign of Aurangzeb, as the bitterest period of 
communal tension, we should like to remind him of the 
reign of Akbar as the best apology for that unhappy outrage 
on Indian brotherhood. Even in the villages conflicts 
were never known except in the form of a clash between 
the peasants and the landlords or the money-lenders. 
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But with the advent of the British rule in India the 
relation between the Hindus and the Moslems rapidly 
deteriorated. Whether it was due to the introduction ofa 
new land system, a new revenue system, a new system of 
administration or due to the following of a definite policy of 
*¢ divide andrule’’ it is for the student of political 
science to judge. Of course, our rulers have been 
perfectly frank in their declaration of any such policy 
for the maintenance of administration in our country. As 
early as 1821 a British official wrote in the Asiatic 
Journal, “Divide et empera should be the motto of our 
Indian administration, whether political, civil or military.’’ 
Lt.-Col. John Coke at the time of the Indian Mutiny wrote, 
“Our endeavours should be to uphold in full force the 
separation which exists between the different religions and 
races, not to endeavour to amalgamate them. Divide et empera 
should be the principle of Indian administration.” Lord 
Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, in a minute dated 
May 14, 1859, wrote: ‘‘ Divide et empera was the old 
Roman motto and it should be ours.” Sir John 
Stratchey, a responsible British Indian civilian said : 
“The existence side by side of hostile creeds among 
Indian people is one of the strong points in our political 
position in India.” Lord Ellenborough, Governor-General 
of India was not very much pleased with the attitude of 
the Moslems in days of the First Kabul Expedition. He 
frankly announced on the 18th January, 1843, “I cannot 
close my eyes to the belief that the race (Moslems) is 
fundamentally hostile tous, and therefore, our true 
policy is to conciliate the Hindus,” Sir Bampfylde Fuilcr, 
Governor of East Bengal, declared in an address that the 
Government of India had two wives, Hindu and Moslem, 
of which the Moslein was the favourite wile, Lord Oliver, 
Secretary o: State for India very candidly admitted that 
‘the predominent bias in British officialdom in favour of 
the Moslem Community was pardy en the ground of 
closer sympathy, but more largely as a oroche-weight 
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against Hindu nationalism.” Sir John Maynard, the 


Senior Member of the Executive Council of the Punjab 
Government once said : 


‘‘ It is, of course, true that the British authority could 
not have established, could not now maintain itself, but 
for a fissiparous tendency of which the Hindu-Moslem 
antagonism is one manifestation. It is also true that 
the mass rivalry of the two communities began under 
British rule. Persecuting rulers made their appearance 
from time to time in the Pre-British era, levying 
tribute on unbelievers or punishing with fanatical zeal 
the slaying of kine. But the Hindu and Moslem 
masses before they had eaten of the tree of knowledge 


and become religion-conscious worshipped peacetully 
side by side at the same shrines.”’ 


Another unfortunate thing which further antagoni- 
sed the relation between the Hindus and the Moslems 
was the creation of an electorate system based chiefly on 
the beliefs and traditions of the various communities. 
This system treated the voters not as citizens of one and 
the same State but as members of hostile, social and 
religious groups. It diverted their attention from their 
common political and economic interests and fomented a 
bitter strife amongst themselves. But in the face of such 
bickerings, the Nationalist movement succeeded in estab- 
lishing Hindu-Muslim unity at least for some years after 
19!0. The Indian Congress conceded to the principle of 
separate communal electorates while the Muslim League 
committed itself on the same platform to the geal of self- 
government. ‘That old amity between the two communities, 
however, does not exist at present inspite of Mahatma 


Gandhi’s strenuous efforts to conciliate the Muslim League 
under the leadership of Mr. Jinnah. 


There was another minor cause of the communa] tension 
at least for some years. The Moslems for several genera- 
tions studiously avoided the influence of English education, 
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and for that very reason, the Hindus came into the forefront 
by occupying conspicuous positions in trade and adminis- 
tration. In the meanwhile, considerable unrest was visible in 
the industrial world, and simultaneously the problem of un- 
employment amongst the educated class grew quite acute. 
These circumstances helped to intensify the communal 
tension, which has been assuming monstrous dimensions 
ever since the creation of the new system of communal 
representation in administration as well as in legislation. 


Unfortunately, in India even to-day, there is no organi- 
sation which can claim either the whole or even a majority 
of any of the hostile communities. The Congress is not at all 
a Hindu body though Mr. Jinnah and his lieutenants have 
been trying to prove it as such before the Government and 
the people. Of course, it is admitted on all hands that the 
Hindus form the majority community, and also represent the 
true nationalist India. Unfortunately, the Congress is being 
criticised not only by the Muslim League but also by the 
Hindu Mahasabha for the simple reason that both the 
Moslem League and the Hindu Mahasabha are communal] 
organisations, while the Congress is absolutely non-sectarian 
and non-communai, and is purely a democratic political 
organisation, which includes a considerable proportion of 
every religious minority. 


it is not at all a fact that the Moslems are either anti- 
Hindu or anti-Congress. But the Moslems being a minority 
community have been labouring under an imaginary fear 
that with the ascendency of the Hindus, they would lose their 
ground in Government services and commercial enterprises. 
Prompted by this fear, the Moslems in India have been 
continually demanding from the Government a larger share 
in the public services, more safeguards for their culture in 
the form of special educational institutions, and also readily 
acquiescing themselves to the systems of separate electorates. 
and communal awards. Of course, the Muslims like the 
Hindus have rapidly developed an anti-imperialist conscious- 
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ness due to which the Muslim League has openly declared 
jts rejection of the new Government of India Act and also its 
genuine interest in the achievement of independence for India. 
The present Muslim League is undoubtedly a communal 
organisation like the Hindu Mahasabha for the simple 
reason that it chiefly consists of a body of antiquated aristo- 
crats, retired officials, and rich lawyers, whose heroism lies 
only in fighting against the Congress and its democracy 
though the Congress has distinctly announced more than once 
that “ its primary duty and fundamental policy is to protect 
the religious, linguistic and cultural rights of minorities in 
India so as to insure for them, in any scheme of government 
to which the Congress is party, the widest scope for their 
development and participation in the fullest measure in the 
political, economic and cultural life of the nation.” 
Mahatma Gandhi has even earned the reputation of an anti- 
Hindu and a pro-Moslem and yet Mr. Jinnah, an old and 
leading member of the Congress, stands implacable with his 
characteristic apology of the Pakistan Scheme. 


But the Congress has surely succeeded in developing an. 
independent mass movement of the peasants and workers on 
an economic basis. We can distinctly feel a new mass unity 
in the labour strikes and in the village struggles against ]and- 
lords and money-lenders. If we could pursue this policy ‘of 
mass contact ’ a little more closely and tenaciously, we could 
dissolve all differences of religious, linguistic and 
cultural groups in India in the very face of the various 
subversive forces, which are at work to accelerate the break- 
up of the communities, to accentuate the hardships and 
sharpen the antagonisms. ‘Tie masses are already realising 
that inspite of their religious differences, the vital, econo:nic 
and political interests or the diiferent communities, races, 
and sects are identical. They are tending slowly towards 
the creation of a multi-national state such as the U.S. S. &., 
which is believed by some to be able to solve the problem of 
minorities in India. As at present Britain is an ally to Soviet 
Russia in her struggle against Nazism, we take it that after 
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the War, if Britain wins the victory and Russia is not compl- 
etely crushed, every minority in India, however small or back- 
ward, will get the opportunity and freedom to develop its own 
interest 1n the multi-national state of India. But all this 
speculation would depend on Britain’s generous deal to 
the country that has suffered most ungrudgingly the 
servitude of a couple of centuries and has bled herse!f 
white to lend substantiai help to Britain in times of peace 
as well as of war. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has made a forecast in one 
of his articles on Hindu and Muslim communalism in whicli 
he says :-— 


* Personally, I am convinced that nationalism can 
only come out of the ideological fusion of Hindu, 
Muslim, Sikh and other groups in India. That does not 
and need not mean the extinction of any real culture 
of any gioup, but it does mean a common national 
outlook, to which other matters are subordinated. I do 
not think that Hindu-Muslim or other unity will come 
merely by reciting it like a mantra. That it will come, 
I have no doubt, but it will come below, not 
above, for many of those above are too much 
interested in British domination, and hope _ to 
preserve their special privileges through it. Social 
and economic forces will inevitably bring other problems 
to the front. They will create cleavages along different 
lines, but the communal cleave will go. ” 


The next great problem is the States. There are about 
six hundred of them. They occupy practically one-third 
of the total area and command at least one-fourth of the 
total population of our country. The total revenue of the 
States amounts to about £25 millions a year. All of them 
are ruled by hereditary Princes, some of whom enjoy almost 
absolute internal sovereignty, possessing the right to make 
their own laws and holding the power of life and death 
over their subjects. There are some States which are ad- 
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ministered by British officials, and as such, stand at the 
lowest rung of political power. As students of history we 
all know that these States had no sharp demarcation of 
their territories nor their ruling families could claim any 
very ancient origin by which they could be distinguished 
from other areas or sections of the Indian population. The 
inhabitants of these States followed the same religion, spoke 
the same language, and obeyed the same social and econo- 
mic institutions, as others did outside their realms. 


The great changes brought about by the British conquest 
had a very slow impression upon the States. Even the 
railways and trade failed to exert their influence upon 
them. The chief reason for this slow process of evolution 
was probably the assurance of British protection to the rulers, 
who forgot soon their sense of responsibility as well as their 
fear of any rebellion within their principalities. Besides, 
the consciousness of a superior power over their head killed 
gradually all popular initiative for any progressive evolution. 
The individuality of the States was completely effaced 
except in the exploitation by their rulers, in the mean 
servility of the downtrodden people and in the obnoxious 
atmosphere of vice and corruption. This is the exact tale 
of most of the smaller States. Some of the larger States 
have developed a little bit of trade and industry, education 
and culture and elementary public services and democratic 
legisiatures. In Travancore and Baroda we can find a 
higher percentage of literacy than in the provinces. 
Hyderabad has developed a wide scale of irrigation. Some 
of the States are running a good number of textile mills. 
But on the whole, the States are far more backward than 
British India, particularly, in agriculture and industry, and 
also much poorer in roads, hospitals and other facilities. 
In most of the States there is practically no legislation 
because all powers judicial, executive and legislative are 
vested in the Maharaja or the Prince, who issues orders for 
administration just as his own eccentricity dictates him. If 
there is any autocracy in India, it is in the States. The 
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revenue which is collected from the poor peasants is spent 
not so much on health or education of the subjects as on the 
personal benefits of the Ruling Chiefs. The revenue is 
collected in the States as in the provinces of India by the 
same process of taxation on the peasants, artisans and 
labourers, who constitute the poorest section of the Indian 
population. There are taxes even on cattle, marriages and 
funerals. There are few civil liberties such as of public 
meetings, newspapers, associations or even of books unless 
they are specially sanctioned by the Princes or the Maharajas 
even in the big States that are seemingly liberal, constitu- 
tional and have secured the reputation. 


One may be tempted to say that these Ruling Chiefs 
are nothing but sovereign potentates. They would have 
been exactly so if there were no British official over their 
head known as the Resident in the case of larger States 
or as the Political Agent in the case of smaller States. 
These officials are appointed by the Viceroy, and they hold 
the reins of administration and legislation of the States. 
Of course, they do not ordinarily interfere with the internal 
affairs of the States unless it is on very serious reasons. 
These States are not allowed to enter into relations with 
foreign States. Some of them are even cut off from foreign 
trade and commerce by the sea. . 


These States are very much helpful to the British 
commercial and financial interests, becauSe there is no iocal 
capitalism within the States to compete with the British 
manufacturers and traders, who enjoy the monopoly of 
certain merchandise through the co-operation of the Native 
Rulers. Besides, these States have a huge reserve of man- 
power which is always being utilized in the event of war. 
As the Princes of these States are proverbially loyal and also 
as the subjects are extremely poor, backward and weak, the 
response to recruitment in the army in times of war is 
abnormally much higher than that in any of the Indian 
provinces. Even in the case of any internal revolution, 
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these States are likely to prove to be of immense help to 
the British Government as they did on the occasion of the 
Sepoy Mutiny. 


Whatever benefits the British Government may derive 
from these States, they are surely, like the Hindu-Muslim 
problem, one of the greatest stumbling blocks in the achieve- 
ment Of our political independence. Of late there has been 
a tendency of the British Government to stress the indepen- 
dence of the States and to maintain unimpaired their 
privileges and dignities. The Press Act has been amended 
and the Princes Protection Act has been passed. Many of 
our political leaders suspect that the closer alliance between 
Imperialism and the Princes is the proposed Federal system. 
It is worthwhile to note the message of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru to the Rajputana States Peoples’ Convention held at 
Beawar on December 29, 1933. In that message he says :— 


** Recent events in India and England have made it 
clear that all the reactionary forces—British and Indian— 
are combining together to prevent or delay the freedom 
of the Indian people. ‘These forces have tried to 
suppress our freedom movement and the White Paper 
is an attempt to consolidate the hold of all these vested 
interests. Nothing is more significant than the utterly 
reactionary attitude of the Indian Princes and the backing 
it receives from the Government. It is probable that 
free India will be a federation, but it is quite certain 
that nothing even remotely resembling freedom can 
come out of the federation that has been suggested 
in the White Paper. ‘This proposed federation is merely 
meant to prevent India’s growth and enchain her still 
further to feudal and out-of-date systems. It is quite 
impossible to progress from the federation to freedom 
without breaking the federation to pieces. It seems to 
me, therefore, that all of us whether in the Indian 
States or the rest of India must appreciate this position 
clearly and realise that .our only course is to reject 
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utterly any such bogus federation. We must stick to 
the completest form of independence, which means 
complete absence of foreign control as well as a fully 
democratic form of Government. The Indian States 
system, as it exists to-day, must go root and branch.” 


Mahatma Gandhi said the other day in his message to 
the States people : 


“ T hold strong and decided views on the relationship 
between the Princes and the people. I am convinced 
that in the new world order. which is bound to follow, 
the insensate butchery dignified by the name of war, 
the Princes will have place only if they become true 
servants of the people, deriving their power, not from 
the sword but from the love and consent of the people. 
Such being my fixed view, I advise the people of the 
States to cultivate patience and prepare themselves 
for the responsibilities that will devolve on them 
willy-nilly by assiduously doing mute constructive 
work. This does not mean submission to active and 
acute tyranny of which I have so many accounts 
coming tome. This the victims must resist in the 
best manner they can. ‘he only best manner I 
know is the way of non-violence, otherwise called 
conscious and deliberate self-suffering. But cases of 
individual torture and degradation have come to my 
notice. Ifthey are true, and if the tortured persons 
do not know the way of non-violence, they will resist 
the torturers with all the violence they can summon 
from within and die in the attempt to resist the 
torture and the degradation. That violent 
resistance will almost count as non-violence 
even as the resistance of a mouse to a_ ferocious 
cat will count. I have in mind an unarmed 
man under torture by an armed company of torturers. 
No man, however, weak in body, if he has the will 
to resist and the capacity to die bravely, need feel 
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helpless against odds, however heavy. I would like 
the Princes to accept my claim to be their true 
friend. As such, I would like to tell them that the 
way to read the signs of the times is to realise the 
utter helplessness of the sword. The Biblical saying 
Is going to prove true sooner than we had expected, 
“For all they that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword.” 


Pandit Jawaharlal in the same presidential address 


‘urther says : 


‘‘ There is no independence in the States, and there is 


going to be none, for it is hardly possible geographi- 
cally, and it is entirely opposed to the conception of a 
united free India. It is conceivable and desirable in 
the case of the larger States for them to have a great 
deal of autonomy within the framework of an Indian 
Federation. But they will have to remain integral 
parts of India, and the major matters of common 
concern must be controlled by a democratic federal 


centre. Internally, they will have responsible govern- 


ment. It is clear that the problem of the States 
would be easy of solution if the conflict was confined 
to the pcople and the Ruler. Many of the Rulers, 
left to themselves, would ultimately line themselves 
with the people, and if they hesitated to do so, the 
Pressure from below would soon induce them’ to 


change their minds. Not to do so would imperil their 


position, and the only alternative would be complete 
removal. The Congress and the various Praja Mandals 
have so far made every effort to induce the Rulers 
to side with their people and establish responsible 
government. They must realise that for them not to 


agree to do so will not stop the coming of freedom to 


their people; their opposition will only place an 
insurmountable barrier between them and their 
people, and an arrangement between the two will 
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then become exceedingly difficult. The map of the 
world has changed many times during the last 
hundred years ; empires have ceased to be and new 
countries have arisen. Even now before our very 
eyes we see this map changing. It requiresno prophet 
to say with confidence that the Indian States system 
is doomed It is the path of prudence as well as of 
wisdom for the Rulers to line themselves with their 
people and be sharers with them in the new freedom, 
and, instead of being despotic and disliked rulers 
with a precarious tenure, to be proud and equal citizens 
of a great commonwealth. 


““ A few of the Rulers of the States have realised this 
and have taken some steps in the right direction. One 
of them, the Raja of Aundh, Chief ofa small State, 
has distinguished himself by his wisdom in granting 
responsible government to his people, and is doing so 
with grace and goodwill. But unhappily, most of 
them stick to their old ways and show no signs of 
change. They demonstrate the lesson of history that 
when a class has fulfilled its purpose and the world has 
no need of it, it decays and loses wisdom and ail 
capacity. It cannot adopt itself to changing condi- 
tions. Ina vain attempt to hold on to what is fading 
away it loses even what little it might have retained. 
Vhe Sritish ruling classes have had a long and 
prosperous career, and throughout the 19th century 
and after, they dominated the world. Yet to-day we 
see them nerveless, witless, incapable of consecutive 
thought or action, and in a ‘frantic attempt to hold 
on to some vested interests, ruining their great position 
in the world, and shattering the proud edifice of their 
empire. It is ever so with classes that have fulfilled 
their function and outlived their utility. If the British 
ruling classes are manifestly failing, inspite of their 
prestige and tradition and training, what shall we say 
of our Indian Princes, who for generations past have 
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grown up in decadence and irresponsibility > The 
problems of government require something more than a 
knowledge of how to manage polo-ponies or recognize 
the breeds of dogs, or have the skill to kill large 
numbers of inoffensive animals.” 


We have discussed so far only two problems which 
are not real, and hence, which can vanish int the air as 
easily as they came into existence, if only certain condi- 
tions were taken away. There are other problems which 
are more real and mere harassing. Jf we think of the 
actual condition of our country and the people. particularly, 
their economic aspect, we are bound to declare that facts 
are stranger than fiction. If we iake stock of the general 
social structure of India, we find that out of a total 
population of 353 millions, 66 per cent. are engaged in 
agriculture, 18 per cent. in trade, transport and inclustry, 
7 per cent. in domestic service, 3 per cent. in public 
administration and the libcral arts, and 5 per cent. in 
unproductive occupations. Of course, the working 
population consists of about 154 million persons of whom 
30 millions are women. Those who have got a romantic 
view of the life of women in India should know 
that most of the married or unmarried women in 
our country are engaged in cooking, grinding corn or 
drawing water or, any such domestic occupation. On 
the top of the whole structure of Indian society there is 
the class of wealthy landowners and others who live on 
their private incomes. They barely come to a million 
souls. Just below this rank in the middle class which 
consists mainly of teachers, clerks, students, traders and 
small businessmen. ‘These, however, do not exceed 15 
millions. The next class: which forms the vast majority 
of the Indian population can be divided into two groups; 
firstly, of peasant cultivators who are about 70 millions 
strong, and secondly, of domestic servants, general 
labourers, industrial workers, handicraftsmen and agricul- 
tural Jabourers, who are about 65 millions. 
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It is, therefore, no secret that the main basis of our 
social structure is agriculture and that 90 per cent. of the 
population of our country live in villages and_ live 
either in tiled or thatched or mud _ houses. Another 
striking fact is that out of 32 million agricultural labourers 
more than 22 millions are perfectly landless. In British 
India, about 22 per cent. of its land is absolutely unfit 
for cultivation, and about 7 per cent. is covered with 
forests. It is remarkable that agricultural research in 
India is directed to cotton, jute, tea, linseed and coffee 
which are intended for export, and not to cereals, pulses 
or sugar which are consumed in India. It is also remark- 
able that only one-fifth of the cultivable land is actually 
protected by irrigation whereas the rest has to depend 
entirely on the freaks of the monsoon. 


Indian agriculture has got for its dowry two chief 
handicaps, namely, poor soil and insufficient supply of 
water. Another can be added to it, namely, the extremely 
small scale of cultivation. Then again, the Indian 
agriculturist does not get more than 24 acres of land for 
cultivation per head. Our agriculturists are not farmers 
in the true sense of the term but are mere allotment 
holders. Everytsody knows that for efficient cultivation 
one requires permanent improvements of land and _ uriga- 
tion, artificial manures and fertilisers, healthy livestock, 
easy and cheap transport and many other things, which 
are unfortunately unknown to the Indian  agriculturist. 
The greatest disability of the Indian peasant is the existing 
division and distribution of the: land The land-revenue 
system is also exceedingly complicated. It is the zamindars 
who reap the benefit of this system while the poor 
cultivators merely spill their blood without getting even 
the minimum return of their labour. There is practically 
no uniformity in the basis of assessment or in the period 
for which the tax is assessed. Besides, the peasant’s 
capacity to pay is never taken into account by the method 
of assessment with the inevitable result that even when 
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there is no surplus, the tax is exacted at the same rate, 
whatever may be the number of holdings. Then again, 
the cultivator has to pay separately for any water supply 
by Government irrigation works. 


The Zamindars, taluqdars and malguzars hold 
practically 75 per cent. of the agricultural land Though 
the tax dues of the zamindars vary in various parts of the 
country yet nowhere it exceeds 50 per cent of the rents 
they collect from their tenants, but generally it comes to 
25 per cent. of the collection. In addition to the lawful 
rent the Indian peasant has to pay to his landlord through- 
out the year either in cash or in kind not an inconsiderable 
amount on festivals, marriages, and various other non- 
descript occasions. It is these hardships which drive the 
Indian peasant to run into the clutches of the money- 
lender, but the loans are utilized not in the improvement 
of lands but in the discharge of revenue obligations. The 
agricultural debt of our country has therefore risen 
enormously high from year to year. The Indian peasant 
has to borrow continually to secure his crop, to maintain 
his family, to observe certain religious and _ social 
ceremonies, and above all, to discharge his revenue obliga- 
tions, for all of which he sinks deeper and deeper into a 
state perpetual indebtedness from which death alone can 
relieve him. All his life he hangs between the devil and 
the deep. If he is tenant, he is ejected for non-payment of 
rent, and if he is the owner of any land, his property is 
swallowed up by the money-lender for non-payment of 
interest. 


The agricultural labourers are the most pathetic section 
of the Indian peasantry whose daily wages vary between 
one and three annas. It is only during the harvesting and 
sowing seasons that the amount rises upto four annas a 
day. The women labourers hardly get more than half the 
wages of the men labourers. This labour is also required 
for not more than six months in the year. So, we see that 
the majority of the Indian peasants are either just 
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above the economic level or tread the very verge of 
starvation. 


The condition of the unskilled labourers of the non- 
agricultural class is probably the most pathetic. Their 
strength is about 8 millions. They are mostly engaged in 
building and road work, irrigation and bridge construction, 
as well as in docks, harbours and railways. ‘They are 
employed either by the Provincial Governments or by the 
District Boards and Municipalities through the contractors, 
who do not pay more than one or two annas per day to 
each of the adult workers. Majority of those who work 
in the small workshops and factories are not covered by the 
Factories Act. The wages of these workers hardly exceed 
a few annas per day. Before the Factories Act came into 
operation, very young children used to work even at night 


under most rigorous rules and in a very unwholesome 
atmosphere. 


Most of the industrial workers are nothing but agricul- 
tural labourers, village craftsmen, and others who are made 
jobless by the process of machine-made goods. They are 
drawn to the cities just to save themselves from 
imminent hunger and destitution, but thereby they 
fall out of the frying pan into the fire. These 
workers who keep waiting at the factory gates, 
not in hundreds, but in thousands, are not directly 
engaged by the Management but through the jobber, 
who accepts bribe either in cash or inthe form of some 
kind of personal benefit from the' vast multitude of 
unemployed workers. Even when a worker is on a 
permanent job he depends onthe jobber for his leave or 
promotion or transfer. Before the Mines Act, children 
below fifteen and women, too, used to be employed in the 
mines practically for twenty-four hours. 


The plantation workers employed in the tea gardens 
of India were no better than the factory workers in the 
cities. There was no limitation of working hours even for 
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children and women, and there was no fixed standard for 
the calculation of their wages, though in recent years there 
has been some amount oi alleviation of their miseries due 
to the steps taken by the Government But their wages 
have hardly improved even now. The usual rates of 
payment are about four annas to men, two annas to women, 
and one anna to children per day. About fifty per cent 
of the workers in organised industries are employed in the 
textile factories. ‘The weavers are the highest paid workers 
whose wages vary from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 per month in 
different parts of the country, 


The peasants and the industrial workers equally have 
to face the problem of unemployment to an extent which 
is unknown to the western countries. Industrial unemploy- 
ment was practially unknown to India before the War of 
1914—18, but immediately after it there was a sudden fall 
of nearly 12 per cent of employment in the mines, railways 
and factories. Very few of the hands which were thrown 
out of work were afterwards reinstated. Besides, there is 
a great percentage of middle-class unemployment. Even 
the cultivators are not being employed throughout the year. 
They sit idle practically for three to nine months every 
year, and this long period of idleness is devoted neither to 
the improvement of lands nor to any subsidiary industry 
for lack of technical knowledge and due capital. The 
acutest economic problems of India are due chiefly to the 
backwardness of agriculture and to the arrested develop- 
ment of Industries. 


So, we can easily see that the vast multitude of 
cultivators in our country are steepedin continual debt 
and hang on the very brink of insolvency. Though the 
industrial workers earn slightly better wages than the 
agricultural workers, and though the professional workers 
have a still higher level of income than the industrial 
workers yet none of the best class earns more than Rs. 300 
per year. Those who pay income-tax in our country do 
not exceed in number one million souls in all, To put it 
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more precisely, about 348 millions out of 353 millions of 
the Indian population earn not more than Rs. 60 per year 
or 3annas per day per capita. Can any ofthe western 
nations ever conceive that a family of five members in. 
India has to put its body and soul together with less than 
a rupee per day? But tous itis but ourdaily experience, 
which even the poorest unemployed worker in Europe or 
America can never visualise in his utmost destitution. 


The grim spectre of disease, starvation and death is. 
closely attended by the appalling darkness of illiteracy. 
If we look into the statistics, we find that not even out of 
three villages one hasa primary school. For every 100: 
square miles there is hardly one middle school. It is only 
in very few of the municipalities and rural areas elementary 
education is compulsory. This vast illiteracy and ignorance 
of the masses sets back every kind of social, economic 
and political progress, though it may be quite helpful to- 
the landlords and the money-lenders for carrying on with 
their process of exploitation. Is it believable that hardly 
ten persons out of a hundred in our country can just read. 
or write ? Then again, whatever kind or extent of education 
our rulers may have given us during the last 150 years, it 
is perfectly clear that we have not been able to reap any 
benefit out of that education except in idolising English 
culture, in imitating English ways of life, and at the same: 
time, in losing our link with our own culture or civilisation. 
We have merely been trained to be clerks or petty officials 
with all our gifts of intellectual research, spiritual. 
advancement, scientific curiosity, ‘political consciousness, 
for ever crippled and impaired. 


Whenever any foreigner happens to pass through the 
big cities as well as through the small hamlets of our 
country, he is struck by the magnificence of the big palaces. 
and the airy mansions, on the one hand, and rudely 
shocked, on the other, by the wretchedness of the slums, 
which outnumber the rich dwellings by thousands and 
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millions. The average village dwelling in our country is 
made of mud walls, a mud floor and a thatched roof. 
These human habitations are all windowless, and hence, 
without light and air. The wretched dwellers of these 
dark and dingy rat holes, who are, ill-clad and ill-fed, are 
mostly huddled together with buffaloes, cows, horses, 
mules, donkeys and dogs. Children, women and men, old 
and crippled, all are put together under the same delapidat- 
ed shed to whine in the sick-bed or to quarrel and carouse 
or to bear the bitterest cold, the most blazing heat, and 
the deluging rains throughout the year. To crown their 
miseries, the gutters are thrown open immediately in front 
of their doors, carrying all the foul germs of the ugliest and 
most fatal diseases. Like pigs wallowing in the mud, the 
industrial and agricultural population of India sinks deeper 
and deeper from year to year into starvation, disease and 
death. The infant mortality rate in India is one of the 
highest in the world. The epidemic diseases have their 
heaviest toll in our country. The number of deaths every 
year from preventable diseases alone is nothing less than 
five millions. Millions of people are afflicted with loath- 
some diseases such as leprosy, syphilis, gonorrhoea, etc. 
More than a hundred million souls suffer from malaria 
every year. The physical suffering of our country is due 
to various causes, namely, bad and _ insufficient food, un- 
healthy housing conditions, want of adequate medical 
assistance, etc. There are not more than 600 centres in 
the whole country for maternity and child welfare work, 
and practically none of these is in any of the rural areas. 
In British India there are not more than 7,000 hospitals and 
dispensaries. The supply of quinine alone falls short every 
year by one million pounds. The average consumption of 
milk amongst the working class is less than half an ounce. 
Majority of us exist on one meal a day, whichis made 
chiefly of parched gram, and coarse sugar or wheat flour 
cakes and lentils, or rice and lentils with very little 
vegetables. Milk, ghee, butter or fruit is completely 
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unknown to the average Indian. Practically two-thirds of 
the entire population are starved or ill-fed, and this is all 
due to poverty. 


Poverty may be a relative term in any other country 
but in India it stands for utter destitution, which keeps 
the vast majority of the agricultural and_ industrial 
population below the level of subsistence. Famine, flood, 
drought, epidemic diseases—all are but the normal 
experience of the countless millions, who subsist barely on 
one meal a‘day. But is this poverty traditional or inherent 
in the very constitution of our country ? If it were so, how 
is it that in the history of Indian life there had been many 
a period not only of opulance and prosperity but also of 
achievements in art and philosophy, which even some of 
the most progressive countries of the West have not seen? 
Poverty is intimately connected with ill-health and _ illitera- 
cy. Ill-health lowers the efficiency of the peasants and 
workers, while poverty deprives them of adequate 
nourishment. In the same way, illiteracy is both the cause 
and effect of poverty. Some of our pious critics honestly 
believe that there is something in the very social structure 
of India and in the beliefs and prejudices of her people, 
which is really responsible for their poverty and destitution. 
They quote the caste system as a serious blockade to labour, 
early marriage as a devitalising agent to the whole race, 
and religious beliefs and prejudices as stumbling-blocks to 
agricultural progress. Itisa fact that Hindu cultivators 
do not send their superfluous cattle to the slaughter house. 
But how does the superfluity arise? The Indian peasant 
gets only a tiny holding out of which he raises food crops 
rather than fodder crops with the result that majority of 
the cattle have to derive their subsistence from straw and 
stalk. Naturally, they become inefficient and also multiply 
in number. 


Then again, some of the critics attribute our poverty 
to our over-population, But it is entirely wrong. The 
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total yield ofthe food crops is most insufficient for the 
total population. We hardly get one pound of food per head 
per day. This is due to export, wastage, and bad agricultu- 
ral system. So, the real cause of India’s poverty does not 
lie in ill-health or illiteracy nor in religious beliefs and 
prejudices. It liesin the excessive disproportion between 
agriculture and industry or more properly in ruralisation 
and de-industrialisation of our country. Much of our 
insufficient food-stuff is being continually exported, our 
old economic system has been considerably undermined 
while the balance of our social and class forces has been 


completely revolutionised. 


We have so far described our own miseries but we 
have not as yet explained what India has done for Britain 
inspite of her extreme destitution. The other day an 
interesting question was put by Judge Austin Griffiths of 
Seattle, Washington to Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of 
State for India, ‘‘ What taxes, direct or indirect, does 
India pay towards the British Government >” Mr. Amery 
said in reply : 

“Tam glad, Judge Griffiths, you have given me an 
opportunity to deal with so extraordinary a misconcep- 
tion asis implied in your question. Neither India 
nor any other part of the British Empire pays any 
taxes direct or indirect to the British Government. 

All her revenues are used for the benefit of the people 

of India. In fact, the British Government makes a 

contribution of many millions of dollars a year to the 

military defence of India.” 


The Tribune, a leading paper of Northern India, says 
in its editorial comments upon Mr. Amery’s reply : 


‘That India does not pay any tax to the British 
Government in the technical sense in which the word 
‘tax’ is ordinarily used is true enough. But as 
Mr. Satyamurti pointed out in a recent speech, India 
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does pay a tribute to Britain in a hundred ways. Mr. 
Amery must be the most ignorant man in his country 
if he really believes that the whole of India’s revenues 
is used for the benefit of the people of India. Has 
Mr. Amery never heard of what are known as the 
* Home Charges ’? Are they spent exclusively for the 
benefit of the people of India? It was not an Indian 
agitator but a distinguished British Publicist who wrote 
acentury ago, “ For half a century we have gone on 
draining from two to three and sometimes four million 
pounds sterling a year from India, which has been 
remitted to Great Britain to meet the deficiencies of 
commercial speculation, to pay the interest on debts, 
to support home establishments, and to invest on 
England’s soil the accumulated wealth of those whose 
lives have been spent in Hindustan.’ Sixty years 
later and more than half a century after the transfer 
of the Government of India from the East. India 
Company to the Crown the position, so far from 
improving, had become substantially worse. This is 
what an Indian economist of great repute wrote in 
1903, ‘*One-fourth of all the revenues derived in 
India is annually remitted to England, as home 
charges. And if we add to this the portion of their 
salaries which the European officers employed in India 
remit to England, the total annual drain out of the 
Indian revenues to England considerably exceeds 
twenty millions. Forty more years have rolled by, and 
many important changes, some of them wholesome, 
have taken place. But he must be a bold man who 
would deny that in this most vital respect the position 
remains substantially the same.”’ 


CHAPTER V 
India and the New World Order 


R. CLARENCE K. Streit, an American jour- 

M nalist has explained in his book, Union Now 
the plan of a Federal Union of fifteen democra- 

cles in which Russia, China and India were not included. 
This plan is supported by Mr. W. B. Curry, a well-known 
educationist of England. More than two years ago a 
movement was started in England in support of the plan 
of a Federal Union of the principal democratic countries. 
of the world. Every body knows that this Federal Union 
Society had its head office in London, and it maintained a 
number of study circles in different important corners of 
the British Isles. Its members had been exercising not an 
inconsiderable influence upon their representatives in the 
House of Commons in order to adopt the plan of a Federal 
Union. Out of the fifteen democracies, the countries 
possessing colonial possessions are Great Britain, France, 
U.S. A., Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, New Zealand, 
Australia and South Africa. It is only Finland, Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, Ireland and Canada, which have no 
colonial possessions. From the very plan it is clear that 
the New Federation wanted to command the entire sea- 
board of the North Atlantic Ocean, but unless Finland, 
Sweden and Norway were included in the Union, such a 
control was not possible. Canada and Ireland also come 
within the North Atlantic zone. Switzerland is the only 
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country which is outside the North Atlantic zone and does 
not possess any dependency, The reason of its inclusion 
into the Union was probably its strategic position in 
Europe, So, we find that the plan of a Federal Union of 
democratic countries was but a scheme of union of the 
-colonial powers. 


But the colonial powers such as Japan, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal are already outside the sphere of the Federal 
union because Italy and Spain are under the direct 
influence of Nazi Germany. During the space of two 
years of the European war France, Belgium, Holland, 
Finland, etc,, have fallen while Russia and China are 
passing through a deadly struggle in the hands of their most 
formidable enemies, Japan started her own programme 
-of a new big union in the western pacific, north of the 
Equator, in which she would surely like to include China 
and other countries in the Far East. By the declaration 
of the recent Atlantic Charter it is perfectly clear that 
Britain and America are forming a new order just as, on 
the other hand, Germany is contemplating another order 
in Europe while Japan is trying to visualise a still further 
order in the East. For the time being, we have nothing to 
do except with the order constituted by Britain and 
America, because nobody knows how the world order will 
be determined in the long run when this great .war 
terminates. The eight points in the Atlantic Charter which 
Mr. Attlee disclosed the other day in a special broadcast 
over all B. B, C. stations are :-— 


(1) Britain and America seek no aggrandisement, 
territorial or other. 

(2) They desire to see no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned. 

(3) They respect the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they will live ; 
and they wish to see sovereign rights and self-govern- 
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‘ment restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them. 


(4) They will endeavour, with due respect for their 
existing obligations, to further the enjoyment by all States, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, of access on equal 
terms to trade and to the raw materials of the world, 
which are needed for their economic prosperity. 


(5) They desire to bring about the fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the economic field, with the object 
of securing for all, improved labour standards, economic 
advancement and social security. 


(6) After the final destruction of Nazi tyranny they 
hope to see established a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries and which will afford assurance that all men 
in all lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear 
and want. 


(7) Such a peace should enable all men to traverse 
the-high seas and oceans without hindrance. 


(8) They believe that all nations of the world for 
realistic as well as spiritual reasons must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force. Since no future peace can 
be maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be 
employed by nations which threaten or may _ threaten 
aggression outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending 
the establishment of a wider and, permanent system of 
general security, that disarmament of such nations is 
essential. They will likewise aid and encourage all other 
practicable measures which will lighten for peace-loving 
peoples the crushing burden of armament. 


The Tribune in its editorial comments of August 18 on 
the Atlantic Charter says :— 


** India’s interest in the establishment of the proposed 
new order is paramount in any case. She knows, that 
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it is only in a free world that she can herself be free. 
But this is only one half of the truth. If India can 
have enduring freedom only in a free world, the 
world itself can have enduring freedom only when 
India is free. With four hundred millions of highly | 
intelligent people, whose civilisation and culture go 

back to the twilight of history held in a state of 
subjection, the freedom of the world can have neither 
meaning nor reality. Nor is this all. For every 
people in the world, the first and most vital thing 
naturally is its own freedom. Without that it can 
neither have any interest in nor can render any 
effective help towards securing the freedom of the 
world. The question which every one in India is 
naturally asking is, what does the deciaration promise 
to India ? While all the eight clauses of the declara- 
tion are of general interest to India along with other 
parts of the world, the clauses which are of particular 
interest to her are the third and the sixth, both of 
which have as clear a bearing on the case of India 
as of any other subject people in the world, and any 
attempt, whether by Delhi or Whitehall, to deprive 
her of the benefit of these declarations, whether on 
the ground that India is not a country but a continent 
or on the ground that a small but vocal section of the 
people are opposed to India’s enjoying the right of 
self-determination and democratic — self-Government, 
would amount to a clear and flagrant breach of 
the solemn promise contained in the declaration.” 


But unhappily too soon the declaration of the Atlantic 
Charter was followed by Mr, Churchill’s most unkind and 
historic remark that the Charter was not meant for and did 
not apply to India, which led to such a great reaction in 
our country. An insult was added to injury by Mr. 
Amery’s evasive reply to Mr. Sorensen’s question whether 
Mr. Amery was aware that Sir Sikander Hyat Khan had 
publicly expressed his concern and embarrassment at the 
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recent Government statement respecting the relationship of 
the Atlantic Charter to the future government of India. 
Mr. Amery said :— 


** T have seen the reports. I can only repeat, in order 
to remove any possible grounds for misunderstanding, 
that the Prime Minister’s statement of September 9 
with reference to the Atlantic Charter expressly made 
it clear that the Government’s previous declaration 
with regard to the goal of India’s attainment of free 
and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth 
and with regard to our desire to see the goal 
attained with the least possible delay after the 
war under a constitution framed by agreement among 
the Indians themselves, held good and was in no way 
qualified.”’ 


The Tribune in its editorial comments of October 11, on 
the subject says :— 


‘* A discreet silence would indeed have been far better 
with regard to the original question itself than the 
evasion attempted by the Secretary of State for India. 
‘The statement made by him will certainly create more 
misunderstanding than it can possibly remove. Mr. 
Sorensen had in effect asked Mr. Amery what reaction, 
if any, had been produced in the attitude and policy 
of the British Government by the concern and 
embarrassment expressed by the Punjab Premier at 
the recent Government statement respecting the 
relationship of the Atlantic Charter to the future 
government of India. That straight question called 
for an equally straight answer. Instead of giving that 
answer, Mr. Amery only repeated what Mr. Churchill 
himself had said, namely, that the Atlantic Charter 
did not, in any way, qualify the previous declaration 
of policy made by the British Government. There 
would have been something to be said for this. 
repetition if the previous declaration had satisfied 
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Indian opinion and if the complaint of India had 
been that the Atlantic Charter had so altered the 
declaration as to make it unacceptable to India. No 
one knew better than Mr. Amery that the exact 
reverse of this was the case. The very fact that the 
Government had been’ forced, in the matter 
of the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, to do without the co-operation of the most 
important and influential political parties in India, 
showed beyond the possibility of doubt that the 
previous declaration had not satisfied India. What 
political India had asked for on the morrow of the 
promulgation of the Atlantic Charter was not an 
assurance that the Charter did not alter or qualify 
the previous declaration, but that it did qualify it in 
such a manner as to bring it into harmony with itself. 
This assurance is as conspicuous by its absence in Mr. 
Amery’s latest statement asin Mr. Churchill’s state- 
ment of September 9.”’ 


Apart from the declaration of Mr. Churchill on the 
Atlantic Charter or Mr. Amery’s statement in repetition 
of the same, India’s position in the new order has got to 
be considered along with the question of the Indian 
problem to the world problems. Mr. Carl Heath, the 
Chairman ofa meeting held in London on the 4th of 
February, 1936, under the auspices of the Indian Concilia- 
tion Group, put a question to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
** What is the relation of the Indian problem in regard to 
the world problems ?” Pandit Nehru said in reply :— 


** T think that all the major problems that we have to 

_ face in the world to-day—in Europe or India or China 
or America—are intimately connected together, and 

it is really difficult to understand any one of them or 
ultimately to solve any one of them without thinking 

of the other problems. The different parts of the world 
to-day are becoming extraordinarily inter-related with 
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each other, and events which happen in one part of 
the world immediately react and interact upon the 
other parts of the world. Ifthere is a big thing such 
as an international war, obviously the whole world is 
upset. Ifthere is an economic crisis—we have had 
a very big one in the last few years—that affects the 
whole world. These big waves and movements affect 
the whole world, and obviously the Indian problem is 
intimately connected with other problems. Anything 
big that happens in India obviously affects the whole 
British group of nations—British imperialism. Any- 
thing that affects British imperialism to-day is a very 
important factor in world politics. So far as India 
is concerned, it is a well-known fact that India has 
had the greatest influence on British F oreign policy 
in the last hundred years or so. During the 
Napoleonic period India loomed large; although 
perhaps when you read about the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns, you find that India is seldom mentioned, 
it was in the back-ground all the time. Whether it 
was the Crimean War or the occupation of Egypt, 
always there was the question of India in the back- 
ground and the routes to India. The routes to India 
have often been before British statesmen. Perhaps some 
of you may remember that even after the Great War 
there was an idea, fostered by Mr. Winston Churchill 
and some of the leading figures in British Public life, 
of having an enormous Middle Eastern empire from 
the borders of India to Constantinople, but it did not 
take shape. It sounds rather curious now, but at that 
time, after the war, all that area was in British 
occupation, Persia waq in _ British occupation 
and so were Mesopotamia, Palestine, parts of 
Arabia and Constantmople. Therefore, the idea was 
not such a fanciful one as it seems to be now, but 
various things happened to prevent it taking shape ; 
there was the Soviet Government and there were events 
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in Turkey and Persia, and so forth, and the whole 
thing was upset by various developments. Even so, 
the object of the British Government was to control the 
land route to India, because the land route were be- 
coming important, owing to the development of aero- 
planes and motor traffic. The question of Mosul 
nearly brought about conflict between Turkey and 
England, chiefly because Mosul dominates the land 
route to India. Therefore, from many points of view 
the question of India affects world problems very 
greatly. Anything that happens to India inevitably 
affects other countries.” 


Then again, elsewhere in his article on “ India and 
the World”? published in Vendred: of Paris in 1936, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru says :— 


‘ The world problem is'ultimately one of imperialism— 
the finance-imperialism of the present day. In Europe 
and elsewhere the rise of Fascism is one very important 
aspect of the problem, as well as the rise and growing 
strength of Soviet Russia, as representing a new order 
fundamentally opposed to that of imperialism. The 
lining up of Europe in mutually hostile and anti- 
Fascist groups represents the conflict of that 
imperialism with the new forces that threaten it. In 
the colonial and subject countries the same conflict 
takes the shape of nationalist movements, struggling 
for freedom, with an _ ever-developing social issue, 
colouring and influencing nationalism. Imperialism 
functions increasingly in a Fascist way in its colonial 
dependencies. Thus England proudly laying stress on 
its democratic constitytion at home, acts after the 
Fascist fashion in India. 


““Itis clear that any breach in the imperialist front 
anywhere has its repercussions all over the world. A 
victory of Fascism in Europe or elsewhere strengthens 
imperialism and reacts everywhere, a set-back to it 
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weakens imperialism. Similarly, the triumph of a 
freedom movement in a colonial or subject country is 
a blow to imperialism and Fascism, and it is, therefore, 
easy to understand why the Nazi leaders frown on 
Indian nationalism, and express their approval of the 
continuation of British domination in India. The 
problem, considered in its basic aspects, is simple 
enough, and yet in the intricate play of various world 
forces, it sometimes becomes very complicated, as 
when two imperialisms confront one another and each 
tries to exploit the nationalist or anti-Fascist tendencies 
in the subject countries of the other. The only way 
to get over these complications is to consider the 
fundamental aspects and not to be led away by 
opportunist motives of gaining a temporary advantage. 
Else the temporary advantage is apt to prove a grave 
disadvantage and a burden later on. 


“‘ India both historically and by virtue of its im- 
portance, has been and is the classic land of modern 
imperialism. Any disturbance of the imperialist hold 
on India is bound to have far-reaching consequences in 
world-affairs—it will make a tremendous difference to 
the world position of Great Britain, and it will give a 
great impetus to the freedom movements of other 
colonial countries and thus shake up other imperialisms. 
A free India would inevitably play a growing part in 
international affairs, and that part is likely to be on 


the side of world peace and against imperialism and 
its off-shoots. 


“Some people imagine that India may develop 
into a iree dominion of the British group of nations 
like Canada or Australia. This seems to be a fantastic 
idea. Even the existing dominions, inspite of their 
numerous links with Great Britain, are gradually drifting 
apart as their economic interests conflict. The drift 
is the greatest in the case of Ireland, partly for 
historical reasons, and South Africa. There are few 
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natural links between India and England, and there 
is a historical and ever-growing hostility between 
them. In many parts of the Empire there is racial 
ill-treatment and a policy of exclusion of Indians. 
But more important still, there is a conflict of economic 
interests. So long as India is controlled by the British 
Government, this conflict is resolved in favour of 
Britain but the moment India becomes a real dominion, 
the two will pull different ways, and a break would 
become inevitable, if the present capitalist order 
survives till then. ‘There is another interesting aspect 
to this question. India by virtue of her size, popula- 
tion, and potential wealth, is far the most important 
member of the British Empire. So long as the rest of 
the Empire exploits her, she remains on the imperial 
fringe. Buta free India in the British group of 
nations would inevitably tend to become the centre of 
gravity of that group; Delhi might challenge London 
as the nerve centre of the Empire. That position 
would become intolerable for England as well as the 
White dominions. They would prefer to have India 
outside their group, an independent but friendly 
country, rather than to be boss of their own house- 
hold. 


‘* It seems likely, therefore, that there will be no real 
half-way house to Indian freedom. When India is 
strong enough or when world events force the pace, 
she will emerge as a completely free country. What 
form that freedom will take and how far political free- 
dom will be accompanied or followed soon after, by 
social freedom and a new economic order, it is difficult 
to say, for this depends on so many factors. Inevitably 
world crisis will affect her and hasten or. delay that 
freedom and shape the social contents of it. It is 
probable that the longer political freedom is delayed, 
the more will the social question dominate the situa- 
tion ; even now it is in the forefront of Indian affairs. 
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Economic conditions are forcing this issue forward, 
as well as the successful example of Soviet Russia. 


‘ All over the world to-day, behind the political and 
economic conflicts, there is a spiritual crisis, a question- 
ing of old values and beliefs, and a search for a way 
out of the tangle. In India also, perhaps more so than 
elsewhere, there is this crisis of this spirit, for the roots 
of Indian culture still go down deep into the ancient 
soil, and though the future beckons, the past holds 
back. The old culture offers no solution of modern 
problems : the capitalist West, which shone so brightly 
in the 19th century, has lost its glamour, and seems to 
be inextricably involved in its own contradictions ; 
the new civilization being built up in the Soviet 
countries attracts, inspite of some dark patches, and 
offers hope and world peace, and a prospect of ending 
the misery and exploitation of millions. It may be 
that India will resolve this crisis of the spirit by turning 
more and more to this new order, but, when it does so, 
it will be in her own way, making the structure fit in 
with the genius of her people.”’ 


These words were spoken five years ago and yet how 
true and prophetic they seem now, except in one great hope, 
which was built on the new civilisation of the Soviet 
countries that are now being threatened with complete 
annihilation by the Totalitarian powers of Europe! It is 
a queer irony of fate that the same Soviet countries, which 
were once the dread of the Capitalist nations are now at once 
their object of wrath and love—their victim and ally! If 
we were to believe in the theory of Pandit Nehru, should 
we take it that the fall of Russia would be a victory of 
Fascism as well as of Imperialism? But then, how is 
it that Britain and America, which are the most 
powerful Capitalist countries in the world, have joined 
hands to lend their utmost support to Soviet Russia or how 
is it that they are antagonistic to the Nazi countries that 
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frown on Indian nationalism and express their approval of 
the continuation of British domination in India? Then 
again, how is it that Japan in the Far East with her Indian 
religion and a new civilisation of her own is an ally to the 
Axis Powers, and even being every inch an Imperialist 
country, she offers no indication of lining up with Britain or 
America? All these seeming anomalies must be due to the 
intricate play of various world forces, which are shaping 
things even against the wishes of the Fascist or anti-Fascist 
countries, Socialist or Imperialist nations of the world. 


Whatever may be the new world order dictated either 
by Britain and America or by Nazi Europe or even by 
Japan, one thing is certain that so long the process of 
industrialisation of the various countries is kept alive for 
economic adjustment, there is bound to be, on the one 
hand, a great accumulation of wealth and power while, on 
the other, a more systematic exploitation of available 
resources, leading to a more acute conflict between capita] 
and labour, imperialism and socialism. Inthe fourth and 
the fifth clauses of the Atlantic Charter there is a clear 
hint, though of course, a _ benevolent hint that 
Britain and America will endeavour to further’ the 
enjoyment by all States of access on“ equal terms to trade 
and to the raw materials of the world, which are needed 
for their economic prosperity, and also that they desire to 
bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations, 
in the economic field with the object of securing for all 
improved labour standards, economic advancement and 
social security. 


* 


The idea is indeed noble, but wherefrom the raw 
material would come or how on equal terms they could 
be thrown open to all countries? If capitalism developed 
uniformly in every country, which is impossible, it is only 
then that balance could be maintained in the exploitation 
of the raw materials. Even then, it is doubtful if any ful 
collaboration between all nations in the economic field 
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would be possible. Besides, with all the desirability of 
the abandonment of the use of force, one cannot visualise 
even for the remotest future how the economic, social and 
political conflicts of the various nations of the world could 
ever be solved without any sufficient armament, particular- 
ly when the human race is born with the instincts of 
aggression and _ self-preservation, and history also has 
repeatedly testified to it in dark ages as well as in epochs 
of light. Who could dream that after the defeat of 
Germany in the last Great War andthe formation of the 
League of Nations, Britain would have to regret so soon 
her policy of disarmament ? Even Soviet Russia like India 
believed in no armament, but what a still more tragic 
doom she would have met in the face of Nazi Germany 
had she not made such a huge preparation of mechanised 
warfare in this short space of twenty years! If America 
had not taken into her head the immediate expediency of 
arming herself as well as of helping the victims of aggres- 
sion with continued supplies of war materials, how could 
there be any probability of peace in the Pacific or any 
prospect of victory against the rushing tide of Nazi 
armaments ? Even India is sometimes tempted to believe 
against her traditional creed of non-violence as preached 
and practised by Lord Buddha, Mahatma Gandhi and 
others, that her salvation probably lies in armament. Poor 
China has been bleeding too long to the ruthless advance 
of Japan on her defenceless territories guarded only by her 
own love for her country and by the sympathy of other 
bleeding countries, struggling to break through the chains 
of bondage and tyranny. 


Mr. S. Satyamurti addressing a meeting of the 
Progressive Group on the subject of ‘“‘ The New World ” at 
Bombay on the 14th October said :— 


** How best could one bring about a state of affairs in 
which this kind of brutal warfare would cease to 
destroy humanity ? It could be brought about by 
universal disarmament, which though it cannot be 
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brought about immediately, could be achieved by 
mutual and progressive disarmament of nations. The 
Atlantic Charter had made the same mistake as the 
Treaty of Versailles. It talked of aggressor nations and 
their disarmament, butit was a debatable point as to 
which was an aggressor nation. All civilised nations, 
at the end of the War, should join together and ban 
at least certain forms of crue] warfare, such as the 
bombing of civilians, indiscriminate sinking of ships on 
the high seas, and the use of poison gas. For the 
establishment of a new world private manufacture of 
arms should be abolished. The manufacture of arms 
should be the concern of the State, and no civilised 
nation should agree to the sale of armaments to an 
aggressor nation. Nations which are in the wrong and 
which want to substitute might for right should not be 
allowed to wage war. There is too much of secrecy 
in the conduct of foreign relations, resulting in secret 

acts and alliances. The activities of international 

nanciers have to be curbed and the power of 
international financiers in fomenting and supporting 
modern wars must be broken. To-day democracy is 
out of fashion in most countries. We are told that it 
is a failure. We are further told that democracy is 
not suited to India, and we must have anew form of 
Government. Democracy is good for all civilized 
nations, which respect human individuality and human 
personality. I hope, inspite of its failures, democracy 
will survive the war. In this country democracy will 
survive. We have many weaknesses, but we are 
individualists and will not surrender our freedom. We 
have got to see that democracy survives this war. No 
doubt, democracy as it obtains to-day will have to 
undergo changes and will have to do away with the 
present violent contrasts of rich and poor. We, who 
believe in democracy, must so conduct our affairs 
that under democracy the poor will get a real chance, 
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abolishing as much as we can, economic inequality, 
hunger, disease and ignorance. I am not a believer 
in socialism or communism. I haveno doubt that 
India will not give up her respect for private property 
or accept dictatorship. I fear, the Atlantic Charter 
gives scope for certain powerful countries to exploit 
the raw materials of other countries and use such 
countries as the dumping ground for their manufactur- 
ed goods, In huge countries like India and China 
except for certain organised big industries there is 
room for considerable development of cottage 
industries. It is essential for the new world to 
reorientate its educational system. At present children 
are taught that their country alone is great and others 
are uncivilized. Such ideas breed war. A free Indai 
will play a very great part in the new world. Buta 
free India cannot come into existence until India has 
solved her own problems, She can solve her problems 
with the help of men and women of goodwill. Inspite 
of the present conditions and notwithstanding other 
forces at work, Indian unity is coming. Once India 
is free, she has a message to give to the world, the 
message of Mahatma Gandhi—non-violence. I have 
no doubt that non-violence will be the ultimate 
solution for the world’s difficulties.” 


But how India is to be free? That is the problem- 
Every country has its own message to preach to the world 
just as Germany is preaching to-day the message of a world 
conquest or Japan is contemplating the message of a new 
big Union in the Far East or Britain and America through 
the Atlantic Charter have already announced their noble 
mission of universal peace, social security and economic 
prosperity. But India like other countries in Europe is 
still groaning under the heavy load of bondage, hunger, 
disease and ignorance. Dr. Tagore gave his parting message 
to the world, ‘““The deliverer of the world will be born in the 
East.”” But where in that East? Isit in Japan that is 
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already in league with Germany, who has robbed one by 
one all the countries of Europe of their freedom? Or is 
it in the West anywhere in the British Isles or in the 
United States of America, who have known nothing during 
the last four hundred years but to industrialise the western 
hemisphere and build up Capitalist Governments? The 
problem is indeed most puzzling and no less too deep 
for tears. 


We conclude our ‘ plain talks’ to our masters by 
quoting an article from one of their most prominent weekly 
papers. The article ison ‘‘ Window Dressing in India,” 
published in the New Statesman and Nation in its issue of the 
9th August last, immediately after the announcement of 
the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. The 
article says :— 


*“* We have made a good many mistakes in this war 
and paid the penalty with a good many failures, but 
our most gratuitous mistake, and therefore, in some 
ways our worst failure, has been and isin India. Has 
been and still is, for the Viceroy’s declaration about 
the widening of his Council and the creation of yet 
another Indian body with no political power is the 
same again, the same dreary business that has been 
going on now in the India Office and India for the 
better part of two years. It is imperial window- 
dressing in the approved British twentieth-century 
style, and as is usual in war time, the shop window, 
even when dressed, has precious little in it—three 
dozen extremely worthy, but entirely irrelevant, Indian 
and Anglo-Indian gentlemen. 


“Of course, a case can be made out for the British 
Government and for these “ reforms” as a “ great 
step on the road to Indian self-government.” Mr. 
Amery made it in the House of Commons debate, 
though not with much conviction. The Governor- 
General’s Executive Council has been enlarged from 
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7 to 12 members, and it will now contain a majority 
of Indians and of non-officials; a new body, the 
National Defence Council, has been created, composed 
of prominent Indians, who will advise the Governor- 
General on the war effort and will help to keep the 
Central Government in close touch with the Provincial 
Administrations. And so, the Government of India 
can say that now for the first time the highest 
executive organ, a kind of War Cabinet, as the Times: 
puts it, contains a majority of Indian public men who 
are not officials and “ are as representatives and as 
responsive to public opinion as is possible under 
present conditions.’? That is what they can ‘and do 
say, but it is just display and window-dressing, : for it 
is completely irrelevant to the realities of the 
lamentable situation in India, and makes no contribu- 
tion to the problem with which, largely through our 
own fault, we are faced there. 


“‘ The realities are these : the only two political parties 
in India, which count for anything, the Congress 
Party and the Muslim League, will have nothing to 
do with the Government of India or with these reforms, 
while Nehru and dozens of men who really are 
representatives of and responsive to Indian public 
opinion, instead of being on the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, are in His Excellency’s gaols. Yet 
powerful parties which they represent are “pon our 
side in the war and have more -than once offered the 
Government of India their support. The support is 
offered upon terms which the Government has 
persistently rejected, namely, that if we are fighting 
this war for democracy and against authoritarianism, 
we should show that we practise in India what we 
fight for in Europe, and prove by acts, not words, 
that we are going to allow Indians to govern 
themselves. 
** That is the unpleasant reality of the Indian situation, 
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which makes the gentlemen now appointed to the 
Governor-General’s Council, though they are dis- 
tinguished, worthy and Indian, nevertheless irrelevant. 
It is a reality which should make even an imperial 
angel weep, for it isthe one large black spot upon 
our case against the Nazis. If it were not for 
India, three-quarters of the world say that the 
British were fighting this time in a just cause with 
clear hearts, in so far as imperial hearts can be clear: 
as long as Nehru and the Congressmen are in 
gaol, the cause is compromised and the cleanliness 
spotted. 


‘* The problem in India is both difficult and simple. 
We are an old imperial people and we have centuries 
of experience behind us. About 170 years ago we 
already began losing ‘ Colonies ° for the same reasons 
and in the same way in which Lord Linlithgow and 
Mr. Amery are now losing India. That at intervals 
throughout the 170 years we should repeat the folly 
of George III and North is peculiarly exasperating, 
because we have shown ourselves in many ways capable 
of learning from that imperial experience. Nearly all 
the success of the Empire in the 19th century, and 
the many things in its history of which we may be 
proud, were due to the learning of that lesson. And 
yet periodically we seem to become historically blind 
and completely lose our imperial memory. We do in 
Ireland what we did in America, in Egypt what 
we did in Ireland, and now in India what we 
did in Egypt. And every time the imperial angles 
weep. , 


** That is why, the problem is simple. We know every- 
thing that there is to know about it. We begin with 
a ‘ subject ’ or ‘ colonial’ people. The fundamental 
principles of our life and Government make it 
inevitable, that sooner or later, that people will 
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demand from us self-government. The right to self- 
government is so deeply a part of our tradition that 
we cannot and dare not, as some other peoples, with- 
out that tradition, blankly refuse it. And so we do 
not refuse it, we promise that we will grant it the day 
after to-morrow—always the day after to-morrow. 
Then begins a now well-known process of demand and 
concession by which the patriotic Tory British 
imperialist, with heroic and_ stubborn stupidity, 
prepares the way for imperial disruption. His method 
is always to refuse a concrete demand for some further 
measure of self-government at the moment, when it is 
made by and would satisfy the ‘ subject people,’ and 
to concede it as soon as the concession is _ useless, 
because the subject people exasperated by the original 
refusal, is now pitching its demands higher. The end 
of this process of being eternally too late is inevitable : 
when the demands have been forced up to the point at 
which there is nothing more extreme which could be 
demanded, i. ¢., when the demand is for complete 
independence and secession and the people are in 
armed revolt against us, and it is too late to conciliate 
them, then at last we give way and grant them 
independence or Dominion Status. 


‘ That is what happened in Ireland and the process 
took about 100 years to work itself out. The same 
‘thing has been happening for a quarter of a century 
in India, but since the pace at which the twentieth 
century moves from disaster to disaster is much 
quicker than that at which the nineteenth progressed 
from triumph to triumph, the final catastrophe in 
India may be expected much sooner than it came in 
Ireland. Itis asastage in this process of demand 
and refusal that the extension of the Governor- 
General’s Council must be considered. Roughly, the 
concession is probably about five years too late. If it 
had been made whenthe Congress Party was _ co- 
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operating in the Government of the provinces, and 
there were Congress Governments in many of them, 
it might have been the first stage towards a complete 
and satisfactory solution of the Indian problem, for 
representatives of that Party might have agreed to 
enter the Governor-General’s Council, even though it 
remained constitutionally only advisory. To-day with 
the Congress Party withdrawn from the Provincial 
Governments and its leaders in gaol, an Indian majority 
on the Governor-General’s Council with Congress 
representatives is simply irrelevant. 


‘* The moral is that, if we are not to move blindly to 
the final catastrophe and the final ‘ concession ’ we 
just make a concession to-day which meets the demand 
of to-day. That does not of course mean that the 
Government must concede everything which the 
Congress Party has asked for, but it does mean that 
it must meet the substance of that demand. It could 
do this by beginning at once the process of converting 
the Governor-General’s Council from an advisory to a 
responsible executive organ and by offering seats on 
the Council to the Congress Party and the Muslim 
League roughly proportionate to their political 
strength. If we are to convince Indians of the sincerity 
of our promise to concede Dominion Status, we must 
take an immediate step towards substituting their 
authority for ours in the centre of Indian Government. 
If that is coupled with an amnesty for political 
prisoners, we shall have built a bridge for the co- 
operation of the Congress in Central and Provincial 
Governments, and if the Congress crosses the bridge, 
Mr. Jinnah will probably have to follow. 


‘* So far we have been dealing with the simple part of 
the Indian problem. The difficult part of it is created, 
as in Ireland, by a minority. But to hide behind the 
difficulty, as we did in Ireland and have been doing 
in India, is to make disaster ultimately certain. The 
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Muslim is now the Indian Ulster, and its intransigence 
is partly due to our handling of the problem. To 
pass from authoritarian to democratic Government is 
always difficult—indeed the very nature of democracy 
makes it always a difficult form of Government—but 
to say, as we have been doing, that we cannot make 
the passage until the majority and minority are in 
agreement, is to turn democracy upside down. It 
immediately creates an ‘ impasse’ and an Ulster, for 
in practice it amounts to saying that the majority 
must give way to the minority. In the end, the 
political relations of Hindus and Muslims must be 
determined by the Hindus and Muslims ; our primary 
responsibility is to carry out our promise and to take 
the first steps in transferring power from our hands 
into those of an Indian democracy. To do that we 
must get the co-operation of the largest political party 
in India, and if we do, the minority will almost 
certainly have to follow the example of the majority. 
That will break the existing deadlock, which is the 
essential thing at the moment, and then the working 
out of the constitution for an Indian democracy must 
be left to Indians.” 


It is worthwhile to quote also the letter of Sir Francis 
Younghusband published in the Times of London 
on the 15th October, 1941. Sir Francis Younghusband 
says :-— 

** We have blundered badly in India. While we have 

expressed our intention to free every other country, 
we have made special reservations about liberating 
India. And this has caused the deepest resentment 
among Muslims and Hindus alike. Why do we 
hesitate ? Because we fear that if we relax our hold, 
India will fall to pieces. But why have such fear ? 
Indians are so fools. They have much political and 
military sense as the Chinese, the Japanese and the 
Russians. And they are an exceedingly proud and 
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sensitive people, to whom it is galling beyond measure 
to be treated less liberally than we treat the Egyptians, 
the Syrians, the Arabs, and the Abyssinians. It goes 
against the grain with Englishman to keep a single 
human being within the Empire, who is not proud to 
belong to it. To myself personally who was born in 
India and have been for the last 59 years closely 
connected with Indians as anything than most loyal 
comrades and affectionate friends. Trust an Indian 
and he will stick to you until death. Offend an Indian 
and he will raise hell. Surely, we are great enough 
people to stop niggling over this matter and do the 
big and gracious thing—give them a definite promise 
that the very year after armistice we will have 
it to them to decide whether or not they wish to remain 
within the Empire. A hundred reasons may be given 
against this. But if there were a thousand, they should 
step aside by the single consideration : the good name 
of England, It may ‘ lose’ us India but we shall have 
gained our own soul. And the soul of England is 
worth many Indians.” 


Sir Francis Younghusband like Thomas Carlyle 
seems to prize the English soul above the Indian Empire. 
Just one hundred years ago, Thomas Carlyle in one 
of his lectures on ‘* Heroes and Hero-worship ”’ said to his 
countrymen :— 


‘¢ Consider now, if they asked us, will you give up your 
Indian Empire or your Shakespeare, you English ; never 
have had any Indian Empire, or never have had any 
Shakespeare ? Really, it were a grave question. 
Official persons would answer doubtless in official 
language ; but we, for our part too, should not we be 
forced to answer: Indian Empire or no Empire ; we 
cannot do without Shakespeare ! Indian Empire will 
go, at any rate, some day ; but this Shakespeare does 
not go, he lasts for ever with us ; we cannot give up 


our Shakespeare.” 


CHAPTER VI 


Our Salvation lies not in the 
Loin Cloth 


OIN CLOTH has been the bane of India for 
centuries. We lost our freedom, our culture, our 
science and industries, our very existence in the moving 
world, because Buddha and all his predecessors and 
successors have been preaching the gospel of asceticism and 
renunciation. Just as we find that inspite of all churches, 
monastaries, missionaries, priests and their sermons the 
Western world has known no better gospel, no nobler 
truth, no higher law than the brute philosophy of aggres- 
sion, tyranny, deceit and exploitation, so also we are 
tempted to declare that the eastern world, and particularly 
our country, which boasts of the Gita andthe Upantshads, 
akimsa and renunciation, is no less hateful and miserable 
because of its impotent creed of ahimsa, its sterile 
philosophy of Satyagraha, its idiotic doctrine of indifference 
to materialism, politics, science, industries, and all the 
current concerns of the moving world. 


Even a three years’ child, who is bred and brought 
up in the dynamic forces of the modern world, can see 
clearly how absurd and ridiculous it is to talk of the 
charkha and the cottage industries in the face of the 
gigantic development of large-scale mechanised industries, 
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to preach ahimsa to those who believe only in the bombers 
and the submarines, the tanks and the parachutes, the 
rifles and the machine-guns, to talk of satyagraha to people 
whose only creed is exploitation and tyranny and whose 
only ambition is acquisition of wealth and power. We do 
not deny that Mahatma Gandhi by putting on the loin 
cloth and preaching non-violence has drawn the hearts of 
the masses and has saved our country from unnecessary 
bloodshed and ruin. He may have succeeded in reviving 
a political consciousness in the hearts of the millions, who 
lay buried for centuries under the chain of slavery and 
bondage. He may have opened the eyes of those millions 
to the stern realities of the moving world and also may 
have kindled the hearts with a great love of their country, 
with a growing spirit of self-sacrifice, and with a keen sense 
of their miseries. 


Of course, whether violence or non-violence is the 
ultimate means of peace in the world cannot be proved so 
easily unless al] the nations agree to disarm themselves and 
also allow one another to live ina state of brotherhood 
without any lust for conquest or exploitation. But when 
we look at the world of to-day what do we find? We find 
only clash of arms and triumph of brute force raging 
supreme in land or sea or air. : 


America is a continent which is cut off from the other 
hemisphere and is perfectly safe by herself and yet when 
France, Belgium, Holland, Poland, Greece fell too quickly 
to the clutches of the Nazi monster, she could not hold her 
peace or remain neutral, not because she feared really 
the advance of the Nazis across the Atlantic but because 
she wanted to strengthen the hands of Britain who had 
been already involved in the conflict. Nobody could 
imagine that Russia or Japan would come into the war 
orbit or that India would ever be in danger on any side 
and yet it is a fact that for the last four months the brave 
Russians have been spilling their life-blood drop by drop 
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to resist the Nazi monster and the benevolent Americans 
have been lending all their mighty resources to buoy up 
the sinking hearts. The hour has come now for India to 
bleed. Mahatma Gandhi may follow any policy of 
appeasement to the Britishers, any creed of non-violence 
or passive resistance to his old masters, any peaceful or 
legitimate means of attaining the independence of his 
country, but if he believes sincerely that non-violence can 
convert the Nazi monster or the Pacific boa-constrictor 
or the Fascist blood-hound, he would be most mistaken 
and betrayed in the deepest consequence. He has already 
seen that even in our own national struggle many of his 
compatriots have differed with him seriously in the pursuit 
of some of his idealistic or spiritualistic schemes, which 
helped neither in establishing communal harmony nor in 
solving the economic problem nor in attaining political 
independence. He has seen before his eyes how Mr. 
Jinnah and a few other prominent Muslim leaders have 
become his sworn antagonists in building up an Akhand 
Hindusthan or indivisible India, how Bose, Khare, Roy, 
Nariman, Munshi and Satyapal have parted with hin, if 
not at heart, at leastin their programme of working out 
the deliverance of their motherland, how even Jawaharlal, 
Satyamurti and Rajagopalachariar are throwing clear hints 
from day to day about their opinion on the practicability 
of their great Guruji’s creeds and policies. 


Mark what Mr. Rajagopalachariar said the other 
day in his convocation address at the Lucknow University : 
‘‘ You have heard, no doubt, that there has been a 
difference of opinion between Gandhiji and myself 
over the creed and application of non-violence in 
national policy. It 1s now fairly a general talk anda 
subject-matter of public curiosity from which I fear, 
you too may not be free. It would be inappropriate 
and unwise for me to entertain you with the differences 
amongst usin regard to the Congress programme of 
action. But it would not be out of place or without 
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academic purpose to acquaint you with certain 
fundamental questions that have emerged in the recent 
situation. 


*‘ Twenty-two years ago, Mahatma Gandhi took the 
Congress by storm when he showed us a way out of 
the blind alley of unsuccessful constitutional agitation. 
If we havea just cause and if we are prepared for 
sacrifice, he showed us that when the opponent 
refuses to be reasonable and there appears to be no 
way but violence to overcome his opposition, there is 
still a way out of the despair that faces us. He taught 
us the way of non-co-operation and satyagraha—forms 
of non-violent attack which we have practised with a 
considerable amount of success during the past two 
decades. This practice has given something more 
than objective success. We have gained a feeling of 
inexhaustible strength, which is more precious than 
any actual achievement, because it sterilises all defeats 
and failures, and protects us effectively during every 
reverse. 


‘* No discovery of principles of action, however, can 
escape the modifications required to meet the environ- 
ment. 


‘** In the case of the methods of violence we bring the 
opponents to extinction by a physical process, In 
non-violence, we bring opposition to an end by bring- 
ing about a change of mind. This is brought about by 
the direct method of persuasion wherever that is 
possible. If that be not possible, we practise self- 
suffering and through the fundamental laws of human 
psychology excite reactions of mind that are very real 
and effective. Direct action operating through 
embarrassment, and bringing the opponent to his knees 
by depriving him of his means of strength is not 
satyagraha, but only a variation of the method. of 
violence. Then, there must be numerous limitations 
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and many necessary variations on account of the actual 
conditions under which we have to work. 


** Modifications in the practice of non-violence do not 
mean that we simply cast the principles of non- 
violence to the winds. We keep our face turned 
steadily in the direction of ‘ ahimsa’”’ but only do 
not commit the mistake of killing the principle itself 
by opposing it to commonsense and hard reality. 


*“ The defence of India is, according to some of us,a 
case to be treated as an exception. The issue did not 
come up at any time before this, but all the same, the 
exception was not unrecognised. Now, however, the 
issues that have emerged on account of the present 
war and the attitude of Britain towards the rightful 
claim of India to independence could not be dealt with 
facing this problem of non-violence in relation to 
national defence. Gandhiji stands for total opposition 
to all war. But some of us feel that our struggle can- 
not simultaneously bear the weight of two such major 
issues, the issue of British control over India and the 
demand for its total removal, and the issue of non- 
participation in war, total and irrespective of equity 
of policies of alliance to secure just ends. Surely, we 
cannot hope for emancipation at the hands of Britain’s 
enemies. We are held in bondage by Britain, and 
we must limit our problem to operating on the British 
mind. A compromise becomes, therefore, inevitable 
to the issue of non-participation in all wars. The 
ending of war as a means of attaining international 
justice should be tackled some time, but not simulta- 
neously with our national struggle which has come 
up to the very point of solution and which only 
awaits one or two wise steps to reach complete success. 


*‘The just and reasonable demand of the Indian 
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people is that the governance of India should be fully 
transferred now, during this war, and indeed more 
especially on account of this war, to a provisionally 
formed National Coalition Government. Even from 
the point of view of mere efficiency the present 
unconstitutional and wholly undemocratic arrange- 
ment at the Centre and in most of the provinces is a 
fatally weak arrangement, and will crumble at the 
onslaught of real danger. Ignoring the just and 
reasonable demand of India, Britain cannot get the 
free and willing co-operation of India, the India either 
of the National Congress or of the Muslim League. 
On anything but this basis, it can only coerce and 
exploit, it cannot get co-operation. The Congress and 
the Muslim League agree cent per cent on this stand 
and no sophistry can hide this from the intelligent 
world. The absence of a political settlement between 
the National Congress and the Muslim League cannot 
wipe out the glaring fact of a consensus of opinion in 
this vital point as against Britain. 


‘‘ There are some people for whom the deciding 
consideration is success. They feel it a disgrace to 
take up a stand and make a proposal which is turned 
down by the British Government, which coercively 
holds the dominant position. I do not agree with this. 
‘he methods of non-violence cannot permit with- 
drawal from a correct position, for the mere reason 
that it is not agreed to by the opponent. If we have 
faith in the fundamentals of non-violent methods, 
we should make our minimum demand and stick to 
it in spite of every seeming disappointment. 


‘¢ There are again some whose heart is turned towards 
chaos in the deliberate maturing of which alone they 
see scientific hope for the furure of our country. They 
must oppose anything that would retard the progress 
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of such fermentation of chaos. It is hardly necessary 
for me to say that while we must face chaos when it 
comes, it is not the way deliberately to follow or work 
for. 


* Well, this is the difference. Many are the ties that 
bind me to Gandhiji, and it is not a pleasure to discover 
a difference and recognize it as leading to a parting of 
ways. But prayerfully and in all humility must we 
face such a recognition if it must come.”’ 


Mr. Satyamurti with all his sincere regards for the 
personality and character of Mahatma Gandhi seems to 
reflect a more radical difference in his views on the creed 
of non-violence. He said at a public meeting at Khar on 
the 11th November : 


‘¢ We are told, that if India accepts non-violence even 
in this mad and sad world to-day, her future is assured. 
I wish I had that faith. I must plead guilty to the 
charge that as I see the world to-day I see no chance 
of even a free India defending herself without adequate 
means of doing so. ‘This is a sad confession. [| 
regret to have to make it but I ask everyone here’ to 
think for himself and answer the question. Does 
anyone here or elsewhere believe that if any invader 
knocks at our doors you can stave them with non- 
violence ? I wish, we could. My belief in non- 
violence as the ultimate solution for humanity is 
unbounded. But if this kind of war goes on, there is 
no future for humanity except universal destruction. 
Our lives are short and all of us want to live as long 
as we can. The problem before us is not the ultimate 
solution of humanity’s progress but the immediate 
solution of our problems.”’ 


As Mahatma Gandhi commands the four hundred 
million souls of our country, it is his duty now to consider 
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whether he should join hands with Britain in crushing the 
Hydra heads of the Nazis or in resigning his deaf mother- 
land and all the precious souls to another unlimited period 
of tyranny and bondage from which he has been struggling 
these twenty years to liberate them. He once said in South 
Africa during the Boer War that the master’s difficulty 
should not be the slave’s opportunity, and he actually 
participated in the campaign as Sergeant-Major to the 
Ambulance Corps. Whatever may be our quarrel with 
Britian, we cannot afford to risk our own country to 
another aggressor. It is always the way of the aggressor 
to tempt his victim with honest trifles and betray him in 
the deepest consequence as we have already seen before 
our eyes these two years and a half how Hitler has tempted 
France, Italy, Russia and Japan and has betrayed some 
of them already and shall ruin the rest too in the long run. 
It is but natural for a slave country either to indulge in 
bright dreams of her future in the hands of a new master 
or to show no anxiety in helping her old master to protect 
his domain from the clutches of a new aggressor. But 
the poor slave cannot thereby improve his own lot which 
may grow worse and even intolerable by the change of 
hands. 


Mahatma Gandhi may succeed or fail in liberating 
India from the political bondage, but if he does not 
immediately discard his loin cloth and play the role of the 
military general, jointly with Lord Linlithgow, we fear, 
the future of our country may be for ever sealed. We ring 
the same note of warning to our rulers, who have 
been dangerously following the policy of drift, the 
language of ambiguity, and the doctrine of dubious 
action; which have merely helped to alienate India 
from Britain and lend a handle to the common enemy 
for malicious propaganda and real mischief to both the 
parties. Nobody can deny that this is just the moment 
when there should be the best understanding and _ sincerest 
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co-operation between Mahatma Gandhi and the Viceroy 
as also between the leaders of the different parties, sects, 
and communities. Mark what the Daily Herald of 
London in one of its editorial comments said the other day 
by way of advice and warning to the British Govern- 
ment. 


‘* A great opportunity offers itself in India perhaps for 
the last time. If seized courageously, the gain will be 
double, new accession to our war strength and a new 
step to solving the Commonwealth’s gravest political 
problem. If neglected, we shall pay a heavy penalty 
for folly, we shall weaken ourselves at a _ critical 
moment, we shall create new internal troubles at a 
time when the empire imperatively needs harmony 
and whole-hearted co-operation within its borders. 
All India has been profoundly stirred by the Japanese 
attacks, by the presence of a powerful aggressive 
enemy within so few miles of its own frontiers. All 
India is aware of the issues at stake. Its sympathies 
are with the allies. There are in India to-day, as 
never before, the will and desire to co-operate to the 
full with other countries of the Commonwealth and 
their Allies in the efforts and sacrifices needed for 
victory. One thing only is wanted. India needs to 
feel that she is fighting and working, as we and as_ the 
Dominions are, as a free people, for freedom. But 
there is widespread, among Indian leaders, - still 
suspicion of the intentions of the British Government, 
still bitterness over past blunders. Yet all this could 
be swept aside. One bold gesture from the British 
Government, one gesture of confidence, friendship or 
of assurance for the future, would meet with swift 
loyal response. The Japanese are at the gates. The 
rallying and uniting of India in the cause is the most 
urgent of the Commonwealth’s needs. To-day the 
Bombay correspondent of the ‘* Daily Herald ”’ outlines 
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a plan which he believes would common the approval 
of all, parties and all schools in India. It is that 
the. Viceroy should offer to form a national Cabinet 
entirely Indian, including men of all parties and 
faiths, thus representative of the two essentials—freedom 
and unity. It is a suggestion that calls for immediate 
serious sympathetic consideration, says the paper. If 
the principles it embodies can be accepted, well and 
good. If not, let some adequate alternative be 
produced without delay. Never in the history of the 
Commonwealth was delay a more reckless luxury.” 


